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ITALY AND THE CONGRESS. 


1 &~ public reception of an Ambassador after the termina- 
tion of a war is a necessary and becoming formality. It 
would be as idle to criticize the conventional compliments 
which are exchanged on such an occasion, as to object to the 
customary ceremonies of address or correspondence in the 
intercourse of ordinary life. The state-carriages and the 
courtly phrases recall the associations of a former period, in 
which another Merrernica was received by another Na- 
POLEON after many a French triumph over Austria. Or 
perhaps the spectators, impressed with the more recent 
memory of the last New Year's Day, may have wondered 
why the alliance of the two Empires should have become 
more secure because one has since inflicted a deadly 
injury on the other. Napoteon III. hopes that his 
relations with the Emperor of Austria “cannot but become 
“ more friendly by an attentive examination of the interests of 
“ the two countries ;” but the interests on either side were 
the same when last year’s menace was addressed to Baron 
Hiisyer, and it would then have been far more difficult than 
now to devise a plausible pretext for a rupture. In one 
respect the Emperor of the Frencu is consistently polite, 
inasmuch as he still attaches great value to the personal 
friendship which was cherished in the midst of diplomatic 
differences and of war. Perhaps the feelings of great poten- 
tates towards each other are not wholly fictitious, since they 
find themselves, notwithstanding their reciprocal jealousies, 
united by a common distinction from the rest of mankind. 
Baron Hiisyer, like Prince Merrernicu, was directed to 
convey to his master assurances of personal esteem. P/ectun- 
tur Achivi—fifty thousand men have fallen—and the mutual 
attachment of the Emperors has only grown perceptibly 
warmer, 

There is some reason to fear that the union of Austria 
and France is for the moment more than an empty form ; 
and if both Powers are prepared to co-operate in the ap- 
proaching Congress, their renewed alliance is ominous to 
ftaly. The Emperor has received full notice of 
the meaning which is attached at Vienna to the treaty of 
Zurich, and to the demand for the arbitration of Europe ; and 
if the interests of the two countries are to be regarded as the 
same, the French plenipotentiary will be instructed to use 
his influence in the Congress for the suppression of 
Italian freedom and independence. The Austrian Circular, 
as if in defiance of the former professions of France 
and of the opinion of England, dwells on the “respect 
“ due to the legitimate rights of Princes,” and on the necessity 
that “no subject of vital importance to Sovereigns should 
‘be discussed without a hearing being given to their repre- 
“ sentatives.” It is even added that the representatives of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena are only to be admitted “ as 
“ soon as those countries are in a state which is calculated to 
“ give a guarantee for their complete independence.” Italy 
is, as in old times, to be “ protected against the continual 
“ attacks which the spirit of revolution directs against the edi- 
“ fice of social and religious order ;’ and for that purpose 
institutions are to be established “ which give stability to the 
“throne and happiness to the people.” In other words, 
the priest and the shirvo are once more to be reinstated 
in that omnipotence which has in so remarkable a manner 
secured the happiness of the Italian people, and the 
stability of the prostrate thrones of Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Parma, Modena, aud Romagna. “The return of the Princes 
“who have been forced by factions to leave their States, and 
“the restoration of the power of the Papal chair in the 
“ provinces which are in a state of rebellion, appear to be 
“the first things necessary.” ‘The writer of the Circular 
concludes with the assertion, that “such principles as the 
“ foregoing are probably entertained by all those Powers 


“who wish to protect the cause of order against the 
“dangers which menace it.” Austria has been driven out 
of Lombardy, but no misfortune has been able to modify 
the cold and perverse malignity of her old official style. 
Order, in the form ‘of leguate for the people, and im- 
punity for princes—both to be secured if necessary by 
foreign arms—still sums up the creed which results in 
despotic anarchy. Traditional obstinacy and affectation 
may account at Vienna, as at Rome, for the adoption 
of language which seems, at first sight, only calculated to 
provoke all reasonable or conscientious politicians ; yet it is 
difficult to believe that the haughty inflexibility expressed 
in the Circular has not been encouraged by a friendly under- 
standing with France. It may have been thought more 
prudent to assume that the promises of Villafranca are still 
in force than to imply a doubt by a formal demand for their 
fulfilment. It is singular that, after the publication of the 
Austrian manifesto, the Emperor Napo.eon should abstain 
from any protest against the reasons which are put forward 
for the convocation of the Congress. 

If the meeting of the Plenipotentiaries has been hitherto 
delayed by the well-founded hesitation of England, no more 
opportune service could have been rendered to the cause of 
Italy. Every additional week which allows of the exercise of 
practical independence, even under a provisional system, is 
worth whole volumes of argument in favour of union 
and national existence. It is of the utmost importance 
that the Pore and the Ducal pretenders should find an 
organized community to conquer, instead of a merely 
negative revolution to defeat. The very differences on 
questions of detail which occur among the leaders of 
the national movement furnish opportunities and instru- 
ments of political training. The delays and reservations 
in the acceptance of the regency of Buoncampacni by 
the Tuscan Government might have indicated to less in- 
tolerant writers than newspaper correspondents the will 
and ability to exercise an independent judgment which 
belongs ouly to men who are capable of freedom. It is by 
no means desirable that Italians should imitate the pliant 
unanimity which characterizes French enthusiasm for alter- 
nate Republics and Emperors. There is no reason to com- 
plain of want of discipline or harmony during a long and 
unparaHeled crisis; and where liberty exists, there will 
always be room for discussion, for conciliation, and for 
compromise. * The wisdom and firmness which have 
hitherto sustained the people of Central Italy in their 
resistance to foreign dictation suggest hopes for the 
future differing widely from any anticipations which can be 
founded on the wisdom of the Congress. Statesmen of the 
school of Cavour and Fanrtnt know that, if their enemies are 
united in their wishes, the obstacles to any common action 
of France and Austria are almost insurmountable. At the 
worst, the Italians have it in their power to force upon 
their patrons, as well as on their avowed opponents, the ne- 
cessity of maintaining an artificial tyranny by the odious 
machinery of a foreign occupation. Neither the Pops nor 
the Dukes will ever be able to reign for a day, either 
by their own strength or by the good will of their 
conquered subjects, and it is scarcely possible that France 
will permanently maintain the system of coercion which, 
as it was exercised by Austria, furnished the only excuse 
for the war. The confidence of the reactionists is probably 
founded on the hope that the extreme revolutionary party 
will, before the final settlement of the question, disturb the 
national unity. But the Italians are allowed, even by angry 
or impatient journalists, to be equal to the ablest of their 
adversaries in acuteness, if not in strength ; and they take 
a visible pleasure in disappointing unfriendly speculations 
which they thoroughly understand. The temporary with- 
drawal of Ganieacpt furnishes the best illustration of their 
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patriotic resolution to avoid or postpone any internal 
differences which might afford a pretext for foreign inter- 
vention. 

lomacy would perhaps be content to leave Italy alone, 
if a hew form of Government had merely taken the place of 
the petty Princes who have been expelled. It is even pos- 
sible that the French Government might acquiesce in the 
creation of a North Italian Kingdom, although the further 
aggrandizement of Piedmont is by no means consistent with 
the boasted policy of Henry IV. The difficulty of the 
problem consists in the present separation of Romagna from 
the States of the Church ; for neither of the great Catholic 
Powers would consent to surrender to a rival the profit- 
able duty of defending and controlling the head of the 
Roman hierarchy. The Pore himself is so confident of 
his immunity from all ultimate deprivation of territory, 
that he ostentatiously repudiates the vicarious liberalism 
which is professed in his name by his Imperial patron at 
Paris. The profligate and violent declamations of the Irish 
bishops always assume that the Holy Father is to re- 
sume his authority in allits plenitude, exempt from seculari- 
zation or representative control. The French prelates affect 
to attribute the same designs to their own suspected ruler ; 
and DrocxeTiANn himself is probably by this time convinced 
that he must choose between the absolute restoration of ec- 
clesiastical despotism and the ill-will of the most unscrupulous 
portion of his subjects. The plenipotentiaries at the Con- 
gress will in all cases entertain the professional sympathy 
of their class for temporal and civil potentates as opposed 
to mere subject populations. Russia has hitherto generally 
supported the so-called cause of order ; the King of Prussia, 
if he had still exercised his Regal functions, would certainly 
have proved himself the most enthusiastic partisan of the 
Pore ; and the intentions of the Regent are unknown. 
Mr. Giapstone is probably the only member of the English 
Cabinet who is prepared to give the undivided support 
of the national influence to the cause of justice ; but Lord 
Patmerston and Lord Joun Russe will be generally 
friendly to the rights of Italy, and those of their colleagues 
who may lean to Continental or Austrian opinions will feel 
that in this instance the whole community is unanimous in 
its opposite convictions. The English Plenipotentiary ought, 
to the utmost of his power, to counteract all projects of 
interference, and the Italians themselves may safely be 
trusted to do the rest. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 
TT Chief Secretary for Ireland, as the representative 


of the Government, has, we are informed, declined to 
aceede to the demand of the Roman Catholic prelates who 
required that the national system of education in Ire- 
land should be abandoned—that a sectarian system should 
be instituted in its place—and that three-fourths of the sum 
voted by Parliament for the education of the Irish people 
should in effect be handed over by the State to the disposal 
of the priests. This resolution on the part of the Govern- 
ment is the result of very long deliberation, and may be 
taken as expressing their settled purpose. No other deci- 
sion could be expected from any Government anxious to 
maintain the growing prosperity, the growing enlighten- 
ment, and the growing harmony of the Irish people. No 
other decision would have been acceptable, we are convinced, 
to the great majority of the educated Roman Catholic laity 
themselves, Signs have from time to time appeared upon the 
surface—and the fact was still more visible to those who 
looked beneath the surface—that the attempt of the hier- 
archy to overthrow the national system was a sacerdotal, 
not a Roman Catholic, movement. Great lay demonstrations 
in its favour were announced, but unavoidably postponed. 
A portion, at least, of those who bear the yoke of the most 
despotic hierarchy in the world wince beneath its pressure, 
though they dare not cast it off, and though they dare not 
openly murmur at its weight. They feel, though they 
know not how to resist, the flagrant and growing encroach- 
ments of their spiritual pastors— pastors to whom, in 
spiritual matters, they are loyally attached—on the pro- 
vince of the family and the State. They are glad to see 
the rights of the parent and the citizen vindicated, pro- 
vided it be done with due deference and respect for their 
religion, and for the ministers of that religion when acting in 
the performance of their proper functions and in their own 
saered sphere. Whether, in the event of an ultimate col- 
lision between the Government and the hierarchy upon the 


education question, the Roman Catholic laymen who believe 
the course of the Government to be just in itself, and essen- 
tial to the best interests of the Irish people, will dare to up- 
hold the right, is unhappily a doubtful question. We are 
inclined to fear that they will not. But if they do not—if 
they allow themselves to be coerced by the threats of their 
hierarchy into a course which their reason aud conscience 
tell them they ought net to take—it will be made evident 
that Roman Catholicism may be the religion of a saint, but 
that it cannot be the religion of a citizen. It will be made 
evident that the power of the Roman Catholic Church is 
incompatible with political justice, and that one of the two 
antagonists must succumb. 

Not only is the attempt to overthrow National Education 
a sacerdotal, it is an Italian move. The most disastrous 
result of the imperfect union between England and Ireland 
has been that it has rendered Ireland, down to this time—as 
Scotland was before the Union—a perpetual stalking-horse 
for the foreign enemies of England. » early times, the 
Bruces, desirous of creating a diversion against the Planta- 
genet invaders of Scotland, passed over to Ireland, excited 
the Northern Irish to insurrection, drew vengeance down 
upon them, and then left them to their fate. Next, we find 
Spain making use of the same ill-starred instrument for the 
same sinister purpose, and abandoning it with the same levity 
when the purpose had been served. Sate XIV. played the 
same game, with the same utter recklessness of the blood and 
fortunes of the unhappy race with whom it was played ; 
and the war which brought not temporary desolation only, 
but permanent misery upon Ireland, was simply regarded as 
the risk and loss of a pawn upon his board by the magni- 
ficent chess-player of Versailles. The French Directory 
once more attempted to stab the most constant enemy of 
their revolutionary and atheist principles through the side 
of the sister kingdom, and recked as little as Lovis XIV. 
how large a wound their weapon might make in passing to 
its mark. True, after their first failure, they proposed to 
Napoteoy, then their nominal General and real master, to 
repeat the blow. But Napoxgon replied, “'The Irish have 
“ made a diversion in our favour ; what more do you want 
“ with them ?’—and the “ United Irishmen” were left to the 
gibbet, while brighter fields and a more fruitful enterprise 
drew the armaments of the Republic to Egypt and the East. 
On the present occasion, the Popg, not as head of the Church, 
but as the temporal Sovereign of a part of Italy, is 
threatened by a purely political movement of subjects dis- 
contented with his temporal sway. He apprehends that 
the Liberal Government of England will sympathize 
with the cause of Italian liberty. He, therefore, like 
the Scotch, like the Catholic Pare and the Catholic 
Louis, and like the Reason-worshippers of the French 
Revolution, resorts to the familiar weapon, and endeavours 
to intimidate and paralyze the British Ministry by stir- 
ring up the spirit of Irish discontent. His own mani- 
festoes plainly show that he is the real mover in the attack 
on National Education, and they show with equal plainness 
the object for which he moves. What cares he—what can 
he be expected to care—for the political harmony and pro- 
sperity of a small and distant country, if, by a little sacrifice 
of its interests, he can avert peril from a dominion the main- 
tenance of which he has been taught to identify with the 
maintenance of the Church itself? What would the thoughts 
of ANTONELLI be when he advised and indited the missive 
directing the Irish servants of the Holy See to commence 
their agitation against a Government suspected of leaning to 
Sardinia, and of inclining to protect the patriots of Bol ¢ 
Would he weigh the intellectual and social interests of Irish 
Roman Catholic children and Irish Roman Catholic parents 
very carefully in the scale? There may be, and we hope 
there is, a party of Irish prosperity in Ireland ; but we will 
venture to say there is no party of Irish prosperity in the 
Councils of the Vatican or in the Councils of Vienna. 

We do not mean to say that the system of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland, as at present administered, is open to no 
exception, or that all complaint upon the subject is to be 
dismissed as groundless. On the contrary, we see reason to 
think that there are grievances, not of principle, but of 
detail, which call for consideration and redress. Owing 
yey to the cold shade of hierarchical displeasure which has 

en cast over the system, leading Roman Catholics seem to 
have shrunk from taking part in it, and, as a consequence of 
this, the Roman Catholic interest is not fairly represented in 
the Administrative Board. The only paid member of the 
Board, and the real mamager of the whele system, is « 
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Protestant of Belfast, and though a man of the highest 
integrity and singularly free from sectarian animosities, he 
is naturally not regarded with perfect confidence by the 
members of the other religion. It would certainly appear, 
too, that the accession of the Presbyterians to the 
system was purchased by something like a departure 
from the original understanding as to the exclusion of 
children attending mixed schools from the religious teaching 
of the other sect ; and that the Ulster Protestant is inclined, 
in his pride, to deny that rules were made for him, and to 
treat restrictions on religious teaching as intended to 
prevent the Catholic from teaching error, not the Pro- 
testant from teaching truth. Small, unhappily, in any 
church or sect is the number of those who are 
really convinced, and act on the conviction, that religion 
cannot gain by breaches of charity and justice. We have 
no doubt the Irish Secretary has some difficult work to do 
before he can bring to a prosperous issue the great question 
upon the prosperous issue of which, in the judgment of all the 
wisest friends of Ireland, her peace and happiness depend. In 
some respects, no doubt, it is a disadvantage to Mr. CARDWELL 
in his present office, not to be an Irishman ; but on the other 
hand, he has the great advantage of being clear of those local 
animosities which, among Irish parties, seem to make every- 
thing possible but justice. His vote against the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, given at the greatest risk to his popularity, proves 
that if he does not wish the Roman Catholic hierarchy to 
ride rampant, neither does he wish to do them injustice. 
So far, we believe, he has succeeded, by his conduct, in 
creating the impression that he desires to rule equitably 
and to hold the balance with an impartial hand. It is 
doing but little disparagement to his powers as a statesman 
to say, that we rather trust he will earnestly endeavour than 
expect that he will have the power, when intestine factions are 
stimulated by foreign intrigue, to render triumphant, alike 
over intestine faction and foreign intrigue, the true interest 
of the whole Irish people. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE REFORM AGITATION. 


HE history of the Reform agitation takes sadly away 

from the dignity with which its admirers have been 
trying to invest it. Mr. Bricurt strives to make his audiences 
believe that the Reform Bill was all along meant to bea 
Bill of exclusion. There was, he assures them, a deliberate 
design to shut out the labouring class from power. This 
statement is about as remote from truth as any of Mr. 
Bricut'’s assertions. The records of the Reform struggle 
may be searched in vain for a trace of such a purpose, and it 
is, moreover, quite notorious that the Government measure 
went far beyond the expectations of the most enthusiastic 
Liberals. The fact is, that the desire for an extension of the 
suffrage beyond the point at which the Bill fixed it did 
not grow up until the measure had been some time in 
operation. The new cry was the fruit of mere party dis- 
appointment. When the first Reform Parliament assembled, 
the Whigs are known to have entertained the belief that 
they were in office for at least half a century; and bitter 
therefore was their rage, and great the disgust of their 
supporters, when, even before the dissolution of that Par- 
liament, one after another of the casual elections turned 
in favour of the Tory candidates. There had, in point 


of fact, been a serious miscalculation as to the relative. 


strength of parties. The Whigs had regarded the Reform 
Act as a readjustment of the Constitution almost as 
favourable to them as the Revolution of 1688. Their triumph 
proved, however, to be much more modest. The Tories 
still retained the influence derived from their long tenure 
of office, from their unqualified success in the last war, and 
from their connexion with many of the strongest interests 
in the country ; and when to these permanent advantages 
they joined the newly acquired good-will of the Kine and 
the negative credit arising from the blundering of their 
opponents, they were soon able to make head against the 
misfortunes entailed upon them by their fifteen years’ ob- 
structiveness previous to 1830. Directed and moderated 
by the most dexterous party leader of modern times, they 

an to press hard on the Liberals in every borough and 
county throughout England ; and it was then that a certain 
section of the lately triumphant party began to clamour for 
a fresh reduction of the suffrage qualification. Further 
reform was, in fact, sought after as a cheap remedy for failing 
popularity. Poor men, urged the Radicals, are always 
stanch Liberals ; give us, therefore, more poor voter’—give 


us electors who will not be overtaken by an absurd panic 
because Lord AttHorP blunders in finance, or because Lord 
Grey quarrels with Lord Broucnam—give us, in short, a 
constituency which will enable us to put down the impu- 
dence of these Tories. The extension of the suffrage was 
thus nothing better originally than an expedient devised by 
some thoroughgoing party politicians among the Liberals 
for retrieving a position which had been partially lost 
since the first advent of the Whigs to power. There 
were many other nostrums of the same kind, and devised 
with the same object. There was the Ballot. There 
was the reform of the House of Lords, There was the abo- 
lition of the Established Church. None of these were at 
first desired for their own sake, but only as instruments to 
be used in driving back revivified Toryism, which no genuine 
Liberal supposed capable of gaining ground in the country 
except through coercion, or through the selfish fears of 
a few great interests. As for the labouring men, they gra- 
dually learned to form schemes of their own; but, when 
these schemes received a definite expression in the points of 
the Charter, they proved to have no relation of any sort to 
the plans of the discontented Liberals. . 

It seemed probable that, as the two great parties gradually 
thought less of crushing each other and more of competing 
with each other in good government and sound policy, they 
would cease to look on the disturbance of the Constitution as 
a legitimate weapon of offence. But the natural subsidence 
of the agitation was prevented by Lord Joun Russexn, whose 
singular fate it has been to originate all the hopeless political 
perplexities of the generation to which he belongs. After 
resisting the clamour of the ultra-Liberals with needless heat, 
and unnecessarily pledging himself to the “finality” of the 
Reform Act, Lord Joun found his ascendancy in his party 
compromised, and then, by way of repairing his mistake, not 
only repudiated “ finality,” but distinctly promised his influ- 
ence for a second Reform Bill. Since then, the question of 
Reform has been less political than personal. The nation 
has been given to understand that Lord Joun’s honour re- 
quires that the settlement of 1832 be altered; and somehow 
statesmen on all sides have acquiesced in this strange neces- 
sity. It is true that there have been signs and wonders in 
the sky not particularly favourable to democratic innovation. 
The clamour for an extended suffrage in the next common- 
wealth to ours produced a series of revolutions over Europe 
which, after threatening anarchy, have terminated in despo- 
tism. A demagogue at home is even now perambulating the 
country, setting class against class, and promising, as the first 
result of Reform, a tax which is as certainly a tax upon saving 
as a tax upon bread is a tax upon flour—an impost upon the 
sole process by which the civilization of each generation is 
secured to that next succeeding. But still, in spite of warn- 
ings abroad and menaces at home, there is no doubt of the 
national obligation to keep Lord Joun’s honour unstained. 
First, his admirers made up their minds on the point—then 
his personal friends—then the indifferent multitude—lastly, 
his very enemies. Just as a sickly woman is sure, by sheer 
perseverance in complaint, to bring the most sceptical 
members of the household to believe in her nervous attacks, 
Lord Joun succeeded at last in getting his honour declared 
by Mr. DisRaEtt to be a “ precious possession of the House 
“of Commons,” and in persuading Lord Dersy to mix a 
strong dose of Reform with his own chivalrous hands. 

The first Reform Act disappointed those who desired it 
simply for factious objects, and so the second measure of Re- 
form will probably disappoint everybody who hopes to get 
out of it a selfish satisfaction for his ambition or his passions. 
Mr. Bricut will almost certainly live to regret it, for all 
experience shows that it will produce ec nstituencies more 
extravagant and more warlike than any which now return 
members. Mr. Bricut’s hopes are, however, infinitely more 
rational than the expectations of those who think that Reform 
will leave things exactly as they are. Certain consequences 
are sure to follow—the necessary, natural consequences of 
diluting an electoral body with a plentiful affusion of 
poverty and ignorance. If it be true—as it assuredly is in 
nine cases out of ten—that, below a certain point in the 
scale of society, the poorer a man is, the more reckless is his 
life and the emptier his mind, why on earth should the 
depression of the qualification to 6/., 5/., or 4/. have any other 
effect than that of giving votes to men who have no ideas at 
all, or false ones, on political questions? On this assump- 
tion we all act constantly in our everyday concerns. Bricur 
Brothers themselves, if they had a dispute with another firm 
about an important contract, would noj hesitate to prefer a 
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especial to a common jury for the adjudication of their case. 
The noisiest Radical vestryman in the country would in a. 
instant see the folly of a proposal to lower the standard of 
qualification for common juries, and it isa curious circum- 
stance that at this very moment the penny newspapers 
almost daily print their arguments for Reform by the side 
of articles in which the jurymen who condemned Dr. 
Smeraurst and Mr. Haren are denounced for incompetence, 
carelessness, ignorance, and precipitation. Yet the new 
qualifications for the franchise are to be very materially 
lower than the qualification for service on any sort of jury, 
at the same time that the persons enfranchised will have a 
power over the property and happiness of Englishmen to 
which the power of jurymen is a joke and a trifle. 


AUSTRIA MORIBUNDA. 


thy dangers with which Austria is now contending are 
not those from which she escaped in 1813, or even in 
1848. In 1813 she was fighting against the insolent and 
rapacious tyranny of a foreign pirate—a tyranny odious alike 
to all her populations, and against which all her populations 
were ready to lend her loyal aid. In 1848 she was fighting 
in part at least, against Red Republicanism, the fear of which 
placed the party of order in all her provinces more or less 
on the side even of a bad and detested Government. Yet 
even in 184% she but just escaped with life, and probably 
would not tiave escaped at all but for the almost miraculous 
aid of JetLacuicn, and the intervention, not again to be 
hoped for, of Russia. The serpents against which she is 
now, like another Laocoon, wrestling for life, and whose 
deadly coils :ise higher and higher above the head of their 
victim, are bankruptcy and universal disaffection. Bank- 
ruptey would not kill her. “A nation,” said Merrernicn, 
“ never knows its resources till it is bankrupt.” This dictum 
of knavish cynicism would be false of a great commercial 
country where the life of society depends on credit ; but it is 
true of amerely agricultural country, where asuspension of pay- 
ment by the Government ruins a numberof capitalists, mostly 
foreigners, but does not affect the bulk of the population, who 
look only to the harvest of the next year. The Austrian 
Government has, in fact, repeatedly committed with com- 
parative impunity acts of semi-repudiation which would 
have given a deadly shock to the sensitive frame of English 
commercial life. It can also, in its remote provinces, force 
its paper in a way which shows that, economically speaking, 
it is placed under a different meridian from ours. That its 
finances cannot come round while it has to maintain, as at 
present, a double army, to keep down its provinces and to 
defend them, is a mathematical certainty ; but bankruptcy, 
we repeat, will not kill the Austrian Government. 

Universal disaffection probably will. It was the strength 
of Austria, if she had only known it, to be an Imperial 
confederation. It is her weakness to have become a cen- 
tralized despotism. While she was content to leave the 
different nations of her empire their own laws and 
customs, their local self-government, and their national 
life, they were ready to cry, moriamur pro rege nostro. 
Now that she has madly destroyed their laws and customs, 
put down their local self-government, and threatened their 
national life, they are rot ready to cry, “Let us die 
“ for our bureaucracy.” In grasping at the shadow of 
administrative unity she has lost the substance of 
willing allegiance. It is due to her to say that into this 
error she, like other European Monarchies, was partly seduced 
by the example of BonaparreE, and the necessity of opposing 
an equally strong unity for the common defence to that which 
he wielded for the common ruin. She was seduced still 
deeper into it by the revolutionary outbreak of 1848. Yet 
the result to her is not less fatal than if the fault had 
been entirely her own. An empire without a nation, on 
what does she rest? Where is the earth which her giant 
frame may touch and rise renewed ? The highest aristocracy, 
as a general rule, are on the side of her Government, and it 
was the toughness of fibre inherent in this aristocracy that 
carried her through Austerlitz and Wagram, and enabled her 
to show something of Roman dignity and tenacity in 1848. 
But the Austrian aristocracy is not, like the Roman, an 
aristocracy of great soldiers and great statesmen. It is an 
aristocracy of indifferent soldiers and great men of pleasure. 
It was on the army that the Empire really leaned, since it 
had been divorced from the hearts of the people. The army 
seemed a pillar of adamant—it has proved at the first trial 
@ bruised reed. Arms had been provided, the best that the 


fruits of industry wrung from overtaxed provinces could buy, 
Nothing was omitted but the men to wield them. The in- 
efficiency of a vast military organization without a heart has 
been demonstrated for the hundredth time in history. The 
mountains which an undisciplined peasantry heroically de- 
fended under Horer are receiving the defeated soldiers 
of Gyutat. When a military despotism has lost its military 
power, what remains? Little but the diamond coat of 
Esternazy, which will glitter at a coronation, but will 
scarcely save a crown. 

The reforming statesmen of Austria, if such there really 
be, have not only to reform—they have to undo the whole 
state of things under which they have been trained, and 
under which their power exists. They have to restore a 
happy group of historical accidents finally overthrown ten 
years ago. They have to reproduce by an effort of states- 
manship that which a long run of good fortune, aided by 
instinctive wisdom, could alone produce, Such a task is be- 
yond the power of Merreryicus. But even if CuaTHams, 
Turcots, WAsHINGTONS, were there, their inspiration would 
be vain. Austria has a “chivalrous young Emperor”—a 
hot-headed and cold-hearted young bigot, obstinate, mean, 
and selfish, incapable of the true wisdom which yields to 
manifest necessity, and of the frank concession which, 
in yielding, wins back estranged hearts, And at that 
“chivalrous young Emperor's” ear is a third serpent, 
subtler and more deadly than the great monsters of bank- 
ruptcy and disaffection. Jesuitism is doomed for ever to 
labour with miraculous address and cunning for its own 
ruin and the ruin of all its friends. It was received 
into the bosom of the monarchy of Puuwip IT., and of the 
monarchy of Louis XIV. Into both it breathed the venom, 
first of unutterable wickedness, and then of death. Tt 
has now been received into the bosom of an empire which 
was happy and prosperous under the tolerant sway of 
Maria Tueresa and JosepH II. Its fatal presence is 
again disclosed by the spreading leprosy, first of tyrannical 
injustice, then of retributive decay. Jesuitism, in the person 
of a priest-ridden Archduchess, was at the ear of the 
Emperor to bid him, in the hour of his utmost need, 
set aside less bigoted generals, and employ the devout 
Gyutar. Jesuitism isat his ear now to persuade him not to 
deal frankly and honestly with his people, not to grant the 
measures of liberty and toleration which are necessary to save 
his crown, not to trust upright and able servants unaffiliated 
to the Society of Loyona, not to allow a free press to tender 
faithful counsel to the throne. And Jesuitism, so deep, so 
cunning, so far-sighted, so far-reaching, which “from @ 
“zoom in Rome governs the world,” is about once more to 


be taught, at the cost of those who trust it, that the Power — 


of Good has no work for conspirators, and that He does not 
prosper the evil work which conspirators make for them 
selves. 


FINANCIAL REFORM. 


R. BRIGHT'S financial schemes and theories can 

scarcely be too fully discussed. Other advocates of 
Parliamentary Reform have of late years been accustomed 
to suggest that their projects tend only to strengthen and 
perpetuate the present condition of political society. Orators 
often remark that the sober and industrious working man 
would shrink from any selfish or revolutionary policy. The 
new buttresses of the Constitution are only to support, by 
their additional pressure, the fabric which has hitherto dis- 
pensed with their aid. It is not surprising that candid 
politicians should admit, even to the detriment of their own 
cause, the undoubted fact that the existing Parliament truly 
represeuts the convictions and wishes of the community. 
The assumption that a change in the constitution of the 
House of Commons will leave the working of the system 
virtually unaltered is often adopted in good faith, although 
it is in the highest degree arbitrary and unsound. Mr, 
Bricut knows his meaning better ; and he publicly avows 
his belief that a constituency of a different character will 
inaugurate its admission to power by a sweeping change in 
the adjustment of public taxation, His proposals are too 
wantonly unjust to be adopted, even by a democratic House 
of Commons, until the scruples of the representative body 
have been blunted by a continued deference to the clamour 
of the mob; but, on the whole, it is more reasonable to 
assume that irresponsible power will lead to abuse than to 
believe that the rights of a helpless minority will be safe in 
the hands of an untaxed multitude. 
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For reasons which are intelligible, although they are 
wholly unconnected with any economic theory, Mr. Bricar, 
while he is tolerant of prosperity in the form of money, 
entertains an inveterate antipathy to the owners of land. 
In default of more practical reasons for treating a parti- 
cular form of investment with financial disfavour, he or 
some of his adherents have fallen back on the antiquarian 
discovery that a large portion of the land of this country 
was held during the middle ages by different military tenures. 
It is alleged, with a show of truth, that the defence of the 
country was formerly the duty of the landowners, and it is 
easily inferred that the amount of the naval and military 
estimates ought in consequence to be charged exclusively on 
their successors. If the landed gentry of two hundred years 
ago contrived to shift the burden to the bulk of the people, 
it is never too late to repair the wrong at the cost of their 
descendants. A writer of Mr. Bricut’s school has recently 
SS. a volume for the express purpose of proving the 

ereditary liability of real property to the expense of pro- 
tecting ships and factories, and the enormous wealth of 
the industrial class which has grown up by the side of the 
landowners in the course of later centuries. 

Long before the abolition of the military tenures, personal 
services in war had been commuted for various payments 
which formed the most oppressive portion of the claims of 
the Crown. Much of the discontent which prevailed during 
the reigns of the earlier Sruarts was produced by the vexa- 
tious exercise of the Royal prerogative in matters of ward- 
ship; and it was with universal assent that all the tenures 
were, on the Restoration, simplified into the form of free and 
common socage. In return for his coucession, the House of 
Commons gave Cuarves II. an excise duty which was esti- 
mated at the time to produce 100,000/. a-year. If Mr. 
Bricut had been then alive, he might fairly have urged the 
justice of commuting an obsolete burden for a moderate land 
tax; but the later impost which still exists under that name 
furnishes an ainple equivalent for one of the least productive 
revenues which belonged to the Crown. It is entirely an 
error to suppose that before the Act of 12 Carot. II. the 
expenses of defending the country were wholly paid by the 
land. I. had no standing army; and the notorious 
term of ship-money recals the straits into which he was 
driven for the maintenance of his moderate navy. For the 

urpose of fixing the burden on knights and barons, Mr. 
Serer must go back to ages in which the sole possessors of 
political power were also the ouly military class of the nation. 
In studying the history of the same period, he will find that 
the Norman and Plantagenet Kings were by no means deli- 
cate in taxing the modest capitalists of their times whenever 
. it was possible to extract a portion of their substance. The 
burgesses were primarily invited to Parliament to settle the 
taxation of their constituents, and almost all exports and 
imports were subject to heavy duties. Even in those golden 
ages irresponsible power was not altogether unselfish. 

When a revolutionist urges the reimposition of a tax 
because it was paid two hundred or six hundred years ago, 
he implicitly assumes that economical and financial improve- 
ments are beyond the power of the Legislature. The Jews 
and the villeins of the middle ages were subject to fur heavier 
burdens than those which the landed aristocracy have since 
escaped ; and if the fiscal system of the middle ages is revived, 
money lenders wil] have to part with their teeth, aud copy- 
holders will find themselves bound like serfs to the land. 
On the whole, it may be convenient to acquiesce in 
an exemption which dates from the Restoration. If the 
commutation of tenures is to be reopened, it will at least be 
necessary that justice should contine itself to punishing the 
heirs of the landowners of 1661. All later purchasers repre- 
sent the part of the community which is said to have been 
then defrauded, and they must, in all cases, have paid full 
value for the immunities which attached to their new pos- 
sessions. 

It is not likely that Mr. Bricut has ever inquired into 
the antiquity of average titles to land ; but he must be well 
aware that the enormous majority of titled families have 
risen into importance since the reign of Caartes I. All 
the lawyers, the nabobs, the merchants, who have accumu- 
lated landed estates, bought their property under the tenure 
of free and common socage. Even Martporoucu and 


WELLINGTON defended their country as paid officers of the 
Crown, and not as feudal barons in right of military fiefs 
at Blenheim or Strathfieldsaye. The Lancashire and York- 
shire manufacturers are by no means devoid of the national 


known that, in common with other classes of capitalists, th 
are rapidly taking the place of landowners who are, for any 
reason, compelled to part with their estates. Jf one of their 
number prefers an investment at three or three and a half per 
cent. to the more profitable purchase of stocks and shares, no 
plausible reason can be assigned for em | him the victim 
of exceptional taxation. The suggestion that some ancient 
Bonun or Mortimer performed military service for the same 
acres must be regarded by the modern millionaire as wholl 
irrelevant. Mr. Bricut will scarcely propose that the rights 
of landed property should be revived, together with its 
duties. The forty-shilling freeholder of the fifteenth century, 
who monopolized the county franchise, was a substantial 
yeoman, but he would have found no election committee to 
afford him redress if he had been dissatisfied with the dicta- 
tion of the neighbouring baron. The reasons for plundering 
and depressing an obnoxious class vary with the exposure of 
every new crudity which it suits the purposes of demagogues 
to bring forward; yet it might have been thought that the 
agitation would have depended on modern economical fal- 
lacies. It is safer to rely on false assertions of the meanness 
and cruelty of the existing system than to quote black-letter 
authorities for iniquitous innovations. 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


oo is almost always something to be learned from 
the race of croakers, and it may be well to take a hint 
from what is said about the Volunteer movement by the 
half-dozen Englishmen who regard it with disfavour. The 
first cry when the idea of a volunteer organization was 
started was, that it was a mere passing expression of feeling, 
and that the rifle fever would disappear in a short time like 
any other epidemic. It is evident enough now that those 
who thought and spoke lightly of the matter had formed a 
very mistaken estimate of the temper of the country ; but 
there are some who still persist in saying that volunteecing, 
whether it last a longer or a shorter time, will be a mere 
temporary effort, and that a few years of tranquillity will 
suffice to reduce the whole force to a handful of enthusiasts, 
We are confident that these forebodings will be falsified ; 
but in order that they may be so, it is essential that the 
organization should contain within itself some stimulus 
which will always operate, whatever be the aspect of foreign 
politics or the disposition of our nearest neighbours, It is 
a fact which ought not to be forgotten, that the enormous 
muster of volunteers who flocked to the standard when 
the first Napoteon threatened an invasion dwindled 
away aS soon as peace was secured, and were repre- 
sented, a year ago, by a single regiment of artillerymen. 
There is nothing at all surprising in this. The practice of 
the manual exercise, and the perpetual repetition of the 
facings, and marchings, and formations of setting-up drill, 
are not in themselves occupations of an exciting character, 
when the first novelty has passed away. Asa means to an. 
end, volunteers will doubtless have the good sense to 
through the needful preliminaries with all becoming zeal ; 
but if there were really nothing beyond this, it would probably 
need the constant encouragement of foreign menaces to 
prevent the whole affair from growing, after a time, most 
uncomfortably wearisome. This was just the fate of the 
old Volunteers. They gathered in any required numbers 
when there was a prospect of their arms being wanted, but. 
no sooner had the chance of a fight disappeared vhan the 
amateur soldiers vanished with it. 
Probably it will be long before Europe settles down again 
into the tranquil dream of peace in which it indulged before. 
the revival of Napoleonism, and until those sleepy times, 
shall come again there is no fear that the rifle organization 
will languish. But whether it will become a really perma 
nent national institution will depend entirely on the tact 
with which the distinctive character of the present movement 
is developed. The great advantage which we have over our 
fathers in this matter of volunteering is measured by the 
superiority of the Enfield rifle over poor old Brown Bess, 
With the weapons of fifty years ago there was no possibility 
of attaining skill. When the recruit had been once thoroughly, 
drilled there was nothing to look forward to—nothing to 
do but to repeat the well-known evolutions and wait for 
the chance of actual war. The never-failing charm of our 
volunteer soldiering is that it gives us a pursuit to the full, 
as amusing as any of the sports to which Envglishmen are 
so often content to devote their lives. When the more 


taste for converting their money into land; and it is well 


dignified sentiment of patriotism which has called our 
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volunteers together shall lack the stimulus of threatening 


dangers and possible conflicts, the love of sport may be 


made to preserve an organization which the love of coun- 
try could alone have created. There is no reason why 
shooting clubs should not be as popular and perennial 
as cricket or boating clubs; and though we should be 
very sorry to see the movement degenerate into any- 
thing like mere playing at soldiers, there is no reason 
why emulation in sport should not be made to contribute 
to the permanence of our defensive associations. The 
archers who fought at Cressy and Poictiers owed their 
superiority to their practice at the village butts, and our rifles 
will be the more effective when used in earnest, if shooting 
at the target should be naturalized as the first of English 
games. To bring this about is the aim of the National Rifle 
Association, and Lord Excuo’s letter to the Yimes briefly 
states the outline of the scheme. A great national meeting, 
like the Tir Federal of Switzerland, is proposed to be held 
annually, at which the principal prizes are to be shot for by 
enrojled volunteers, while others will be open to all comers, 
whether volunteers or not. 

This seems to be the one thing wanting to secure the 
permanence of the Volunteer force. The Rifle Derby will 
not be confined to one spot, but the peripatetic habits of 
our agricultural and scientific societies will be imitated, 
and every corner of Britain will take its turn as the scene 
of the great competition. That the spirit of emulation 
which would thus be fostered would make rifle-shooting the 
favourite national] pastime can scarcely be doubted. Apart 
from all higher inducements, the pleasure of making the 
highest number of points at goo yards should not be less 
than that of making innumerable cuts to point and carrying 
out your bat with the longest score of the day. To carry 
off the first honours of the Rifle Meeting would be some- 
thing better even than winning the silver sculls or gaining 
the blue riband of the turf. The pastime would be dig- 
nified by the associations connected with it and the object 
it was designed to promote ; and when once the rifle had 
become our familiar plaything, there would be but a poor 
chance for an enemy who tempted us to use it in our own 
defence. 

If experience were needed to confirm the expectations 
entertained by the Rifle Association, the example of Switzer- 
land would be conclusive. The spirit with which their 
national games are kept up is proved by one fact which 
Lord Etcuo mentions, that not less than 10,000/. was ex- 
pep in prizes at the Tir Federal held at Zurich in 1859. 

f a small poor country like Switzerland can do this, the 
means will surely not be wanting to enable our Association 
to carry out their scheme on a scale worthy of this country. 
There has been so much promptitude in the formation of 
Rifle Corps, both in actual volunteering and in the subscrip- 
tions which have generally been raised in aid of each corps, 
that the success of Lord Excno’s appeal may be considered 
certain. A very large sum will no doubt be needed to 
form a perpetual fund sufficient to cover the annual expenses 
of the meeting, but it will be for every reason better that 
the permanence of the institution should be secured at 
once than that the extent of each year’s operations should 
be dependent on fluctuating subscriptions. The idea is too 
happy a one, and too well-timed, to be allowed to drop, and 
we hope that nothing will prevent the fulfilment of the pro- 
posal of the Committee to hold their first prize meeting in 
the neighbourhood of London before the close of another 
summer. 

But while these precautions are being taken to insure the 
vitality of our defensive association even in the midst of 
seeming peace, the pressing necessity at this moment is to 
render the whole force available at a moment’s notice. 
When the idea of volunteering was first started, its promoters 
were compelled, like George Stepuenson when he projected 
the locomotive, to understate a little the capabilities of this 
class of troops. It was enough then to hint at occasional 
shots at 600 or 1000 yards; but now that rifle companies 

ave multiplied so as to form a really iarge army, it would 
be folly not to utilize so formidable a machine on a more 
complete footing. By all means let it be understood that 
volunteers are to be an adjunct of the regular army rather 
than an independent force. But this is no reason why they 
should not be taught to act together in considerable bodies ; 
and if this is not done, it is quite possible that so large 
a number of independent companies as would collect to 
oppose an enemy might seriously interfere with each other's 

rati We hope that no time will be lost by the Com- 


mission to whom the consideration of this subject has been 
left by the Secretary for War, and that the thorough 
organization of the entire force will not be abandoned from 
the fear of exacting too great a proficiency from a body of 
men who, if handled on a proper system, may be made as 
good soldiers as are to be found in any army in the world. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLTER. 


HE white population of the Southern United States has, 
unfortunately for itself, the defects both of an aristo- 
cracy and of a democracy. Almost unvarying expericnce has 
shown that aristocracies have certain qualities which give 
them, in general, an advantage both over the despotic and 
the popular forms of government. If their pride, their ex- 
clusiveness, and their occasional cruelty tend to make them 
liable to more detestation than usually falls to the lot of 
Emperors or mobs, their coolness, obstinacy, and freedom 
from impulse give them a large compensation, and contribute 
to render their dominion the most durable known to history. 
But the inhabitants of the Southern States, at the same time 
that they are a true aristocracy, are much too numerous for 
the display of the usual oligarchical virtues. They are as 
much the slaves of passion as the populace of Paris. The 
“ chivalry” to which they so often lay claim is not nearly as 
visible toa foreign eye as the vulgar defects of inconstancy 
and imprudence ; for, in fact, their policy is determined by 
the will of a poor, ill-educated, and excitable majority. The 
class which rules from Virginia to the frontiers of Mexico 
is sunk in extreme poverty—in poverty which is great even 
according to European standards, but which, in a country 
where comfort is widely diffused, approaches to downright 
squalor and wretchedness. It is, at the same time, entirely 
uneducated, and utterly rebellious against the restraints 
of law. Such a governing order, while it has all the con- 
tempt for humanity which ordinarily goes with oligarchies, 
has as many, as sudden, as uncontrolled, and as unthinking 
impulses as the wildest democracy which ever existed. 

The Government of Virginia, obeying the imperative dic- 
tates of Southern publicopinion, has committed the most terri- 
ble of mistakes, by executing the leader of the absurd outbreak 
at Harper’s Ferry with much solemn form and ceremonious 
parade. It was even said, at the departure of the latest 
mails, that the whole militia of the State was to be mus- 
tered, and martial law temporarily proclaimed while one 
old man was being hanged within the walls of a prison. 
This is an immense blunder, and exactly one of those which 
a Government really entitled to the credit of aristocratic 
coolness and sagacity would have been sure to avoid, 
Brown most unquestionably deserved death by every canon - 
of technical law, for he committed treason and took a number 
of lives ; but it rested with the slaveholders to decide whether 
they would take advantage of their full rights, or treat the 
culprit with the comparative leniency which is sometimes 
vompassionately or contemptuously extended to the authors 
of abortive political offences. The crisis was just of the sort - 
which discriminates Government from Government. A pre-' 
cipitate Executive, regardless of consequences, would of course 
hang its man. A wise, prudent, and long-sighted body 
of statesmen, charged with the guardianship of precarious 
interests, would, to an equal certainty, have spared Brown’s 
life. For it just depended on the course to be taken in 
this matter whether Brown’s conspiracy and treason should 
have the sympathy or the reprobation of the citizens of the 
North. The Nortnern States are alive to the reckless- 
ness and wickedness of the mad old man’s foray, but they 
cannot help seeing that his own bitter private wrongs, and 
the long-continued outrages of the Border Ruffians in 
Kansas, gave it something like the character of legitimate 
reprisals. While the balance of feeling is thus oscillating, a 
very little will turn it against the South ; and that little 
will be supplied by pity for Brown. Pity is at all times one 
of the most dangerous of influences by which a Govern- 
ment, class, or nation can be attacked ; and in America, as 
everywhere else, the Anglo-Saxon character, with all 
its toughness, has an excessively soft and sentimental 
side. There is, moreover, in the United States a peculiar 
feeling on the subject of capital punishments, which appears 
to be produced by the mode of inflicting them. The long 
interval which elapses before the sentences of death pro- 
nounced by American courts are carried into effect, and the 
mysterious secrecy which shrouds the execution, have created 
a strong and general repulsion towards the taking of life 
under Jegal authority ; and it is constantly observed that 
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there is never any difficulty, in any part of the United States, 
in obtaining a vast number of signatures to petitions for the 
on of the most atrocious criminals. It is true that this 
shrinking from a disagreeable thought does not imply any 
particular tenderness for human life. Powerful efforts to 
save condemned persons from death are constantly made in 
those parts of the United States where treacherous assas- 
sinations and sanguinary duels are matters of every-day oc- 
currence ; and the swift executions in which the adminis- 
trators of Lynch Law delight are known to be prompted by 
the consideration that, if any delay is interposed, the victim 
is sure to become an object of public sympathy and com- 
ion. 

While the Southern oligarchy, by wreaking its vengeance 
on Brown, does its best to embalm his memory in the 
recollections of the North, it deprives itself of the most 
efficient of instruments by which it could possibly confound 
the machinations of its enemies. Placing the weapon of 
pity in their hands, it drops the weapon of ridicule from its 
own. It deliberately declines to make the imitation of the 
Harper's Ferry outbreak impossible for ever, because ab- 
surd for ever. We may fairly contrast this folly with the 
conduct of the English Government in sparing Mr. Suitx 
O’Brien. When that gentleman rebelled among the cab- 
bages, the Executive might have taken his life and the life of 
all his confederates without going an inch beyond the letter of 
law; nor would any weight of public sentiment in Eng- 
land have opposed the infliction of the extreme penalty, for Mr. 
O’Brien, besides committing high treason, had imperilled 
thousands of lives, though he had luckily sacrificed none. But 
it was instantly felt that true policy pointed the same way as 
true forbearance, and the criminal was saved frum the rope. 
What has been the consequence? Simply that Irish rebellion 
is as completely buried as disaffection in the Scotch High- 
lands. It isa thing to laugh at, not to talk about. The 
mere Jiint at it raises a guffaw, and the foolish fellows who 
would dearly love the credit of being traitors are stifled and 
choked by the load of absurdity which they have inherited 
from the hero of the cabbages. Only the other day, at Cork, 
the mob who groaned at the Quren’s name were conscious 
all the time that it would not do. Send an Irish brigade to 
Rome, forsooth? Why, everybody knows it would end in 
their laying down their arms to one of GARIBALDI's corporals 
in a brocoli-bed. 

O’Baten, Mircuert, and Meacuer might have left 
names like those of Emmerr and Epwarp FirzceraLp. As 
it is, they will go down to posterity along with poor Currey. 
Nor is the nullity of their influence solely the result of their 
foolishness in 1848. Men who join in anything so ridiculous 
as the last Irish rebellion are sure, if they have rope enough, 
to dosomething still more absurd before they die. See what 
the three traitors have come to. Ssirn O’Brien maunders— 
MeaGuer raves —MitTcHELt has actually got himself laughed 
out of the United States. The Southerners, who found this 
last gentleman a great deal too much for their gravity, might, 
if they pleased, have driven Brown of Ossawatomie to as 
complete an exposure of himself. The poor old man was 
mad enough for anything, and, if suffered to live and left 
alone, might have transcended Smita O’Brrex—though it is, 
perhaps, beyond human power to repeat over again the career 


of Mircuett. He who begins a revolution with a supply of | Po 


men and arms barely equal to the exigencies of a street-riot 
may be safely trusted to make a by-word of the cause he 
undertakes to vindicate. But a cause, if not rendered ridi- 
culous, is terribly apt to become sublime. Even a cabbage 
garden will grow swords if watered with the. blood of 
martyrs. 


THE FUTURE OF OXFORD. 


HE visitor who wanders to the sites of some ancient and 
deserted cities feels, we are told, at a loss to conceive 
how spots apparently so insignificant can have produced 
great men, or been the birthplaces of great events. Were 
Oxford suddenly to be laid in ruins, and to become a wilder- 
ness of dismantled edifices, far different, it is to be feared, 
would be the thoughts of those whom chance or curiosity 
had guided to the scene. They would look with reverence 


and wonder on vestiges of opulent architecture, on street 
upon street of temples once designed for the abodes of learn- 
ing, all presenting a picture of ruined grandeur hardly to be 
found in any other city in the world. They would then 
turn to the pages of history and read how, in past times,a Uni- 
versity had stood upon the spot, of enormous wealth, of un- 


paralleled resources, and magnificent prestige. They would 
read too, how, mother as she doubtless has been of many 
celebrated sons, Oxford has not always led the van of scien- 
tific thought, not always been the great nursery of literary 
genius. And the conclusion which would force itself upon 
their minds would be that the results produced were strangely 
disproportionate to the opportunities afforded her by her 
wealth and her position—that it was a marvel, not that she 
had done so much, but that she had done so little. 

Yet it is easier for us to perceive that Oxford is not 
for England all that Oxford ought to be, than to devise the 
best means for increasing her usefulness and employing to 
advantage her undoubied resources. Her traditional cha- 
racter and her recognised constitution render it probable 
that, for some little time to come, she must continue to be 
the resort of a section only, though a most important section, 
of English society. She seems likely, for the present, to be 
a national institution merely so far as she trains and teaches 
one of the great classes of the nation. It is her business 
and her pride to be the training-ground where the English 
gentry and the English clergy acquire that modicum of 
knowledge of books, of manners, and of men, which is 
requisite to fit them for their coming duties. Within her 
walls a large number of our future rulers and our future 
teachers pass those few eventful years during which youth 
ripens into manhood. The country has a right to de- 
mand that Oxford shall not undervalue her privileges, or 
neglect her corresponding responsibilities. If she fails in 
this respect, her sins of omissiov. must be regarded as sins of 
commission. Every country parish, every rural tenantry, 
sooner or later, will feel the wrong. So far as she offends, 
she offends uot against that class merely which is entrusted 
to her care, but against all ranks and all classes in the land. 

It was with the view of inspiring new life and vigour into 
a great historical University—of rendering it more worthy of 
its name, and broadening the character of its regime—that 
Commissioners were recently appointed to review and re- 
model the state of Oxford. They promulgated the principle 
that theological tests should cease to stunt the growth of 
a national system of education. They planted in classic 
ground the seeds of science and of useful learning. They laid 
the foundations of new schools in which the gentry and the 
religious instructors of England might be exercised in those 
rudiments of history and law which they would find indis- 
pensable for the discharge of their functions in after life. 
Their enactments were sanctioned by the Legislature, and 
accepted solemnly, not in the letter only, but in spirit also, 
by the University. This done, the duties of the Commis- 
sioners were over—what remained yet to be accomplished was 
left to Oxford herself. She had contracted fresh obligations 
—she had now to fulfil and to complete them. It was to be 
hoped that she would henceforward fling herself heart and 
soul into the splendid career which had been opened to 
her, and that, still continuing to be the seat of scholar- 
ship and of refinement, she would enlarge her borders, and 
adopt, in a liberal spirit, the charge of the wider studies 
which the requirements of the age prescribed. In an in- 
augural lecture, delivered recently, Mr. Gotpwin Situ, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, the distinguished suc- 
cessor to ARNOLD’s chair, has pointed out how politically im- 
rtant it is that she should do so. The nobility and gentry 
of England stand unshaken amid the noise of earthquakes 
that have agitated the Continent and overthrown in many 
countries the classes corresponding to theirown. They stand, 
but they stand—in no spirit of innovation be it spoken—upon 
their trial. It is not this or that system of land tenure alone 
that can preserve them. Below them are great masses 
grasping with avidity at every kind of learning, plucki 
eagerly the hitherto forbidden fruit of political and histori 
knowledge, and criticising daily, with no reverent forbearance, 
the assumed superiority of those above. Nor are the clergy 
of our Church in a situation less precarious. Disbelief and 
scepticism among the flocks is ready to take all advantage of 
the inadequacy or the blindness of the shepherds, At such 
a time we turn again to Oxford to see whether Oxford is 
awake. If she proposes simply to stave off the hour of 
danger by sleeping through it, she becomes, as it has been 
said, a mere landmark to show how fast the current of opi- 
nion is flowing by. Her maintenance of the status guo does 
not better her position, but only shows that she misunder- 
stands it. 

The recent Commission has completed its task. Nominally, 
a new era has inaugurated, but in reality the old and 
effete era is not over. The schools of Jurisprudence and 
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of History, as Mr. Gotpwin eloquently complains, 
do not enjoy that support, far less that guidance, from the 
University which is so much needed by them. At this 
“ moment oe are in danger of perishing by neglect—of being 
“starved to death. The most accomplished history students 
receive no encouragement to induce them to devote their 
time to teaching what they have learnt. A College, the 
fellowships of which were designed under the recent statutes 
for the reward of historical merit, has deliberately flung to 
‘the winds the engagements it has taken on itself, and 
treated its recent ordinances as so much waste paper. 
Oxford, if it aids and abets that body in the course it has 
“chosen to pursue, will break its plighted troth, and enter 
on a system of reaction. Nor has the “ cold shade” of theo- 
logical partisanship passed away. Acts are done and words 
‘are spoken, which, were they generally known abroad, would 
‘ rouse the astouishment and indignation of the country. The 
‘salaries of eminent Professors are avowedly and openly docked 
“or augmented according as they belong to this or that school, 
“profess this or that dogma, or exert this or that influence 
“upon opinion. The young men who might have grown up 
to be the strength and stay of the University are scared 
‘away from the place, because they know that no career is 
‘secured to them unless they adupt certain views or main- 
‘tain a consistent and judicious silence. What matters it 
that Oxford has professed her allegiance to a more liberal 
‘course of action, if Oxford does not act by her professions? 
What avails it that AnTIPATER wears no purple raiment if 
ANTIPATER is all purple within? 
The enemies of that noble University, ever ready to profit 
by its shortcomings, will not hesitate to connect together as 
cause and effect the two facts that Oxford is badly governed 
‘and that Oxford governs itself. It is, above all, for the 
Conservatives of this country to see that a place which is 
‘naturally the strength of their position does not, in the hands 
of its shortsighted rulers, become a source of weakness and 
_& point of attack. Should no wise steps be taken from 


- within, there will not be wanting those who will originate 


“active measures from without. A reformed Parliament and 
‘a new Commission less friendly than the last would be more 


“dangerous to the peace of the University than quiet con- 


_cessions and a faithful adherence to principles already esta- 
blished ; and it would be indeed deplorable if the only 
hope of better things lay in an appeal to those who are con- 
nected with the place by no ties of sympathy or education. 
If Oxford is prudent in her generation, she will read and profit 


by the parable of the Sibyl. 


LORD ST. LEONARDS ON THE STRIKE. 


could be clearer than the exposition of the 
law upon trade combinations which Lord St. Leonarps 
‘has published in the Z'%mes for the benefit of workmen and 
their masters. His practical observations on the true 
“character of Trade Societies would probably not be contra- 
dicted even by the leaders of the strike. The letter abounds, 
‘too, in indications of an anxious desire to heal the ditferences 
‘which are yet unappeased, aud to open a door for reconcili- 
ation to the most perverse of the men who still remain on 


‘strike. Besides all this, Lord St. Leonarps has a plan of 


~action to propose, which he hopes will prove equally acceptable 


_ to both sides in the dispute. And yet we doubt whether 


much good can come of this well-meant attempt. 
It is possible that any arrangement which looked like a 
“compromise, though it amounted to no more than the with- 


' drawal of the masters’ document and the substitution of an 
_ equivalent pledge, whether in the form proposed by Lord 
- Sr. Leonarps or in any other shape, would enable the rem- 


nant of Mr. Porter's Association to return to work with a 
less bitter sense of humiliation than if they were compelled 


_ to accept the identical conditions against which they have 


held out with so much courage and perverseness. But, 
except as a means of disguising the pill which must needs be 
' taken, we cannot discover that Lord St. Leonarps’ expanded 


' document involves any relaxation of the terms of the “ odious 


“ declaration.” Both the legal homily which is proposed to be 


"printed, framed and glazed, and hungupin every workshop, and 
the introductory remarks with which it is introduced, seem 
"to involve some assumptions which are not altogether sound 


‘in themselves, and certainly not expedient as articles of 
faith, either for masters or for men. Lord Sr. LzonarDs, 
indeed, in common with almost all who have thought upon 
‘ the subject, insists that a central committee issuing its 
“Mandate for a strike, which all members must obey 


under severe penalties, and which compels them to coerce 
as far as they can those who are not members of the 
Society, is “an odious and insufferable tyranny, which 
“degrades the free men of England into mere slaves.” 
But it is tacitly assumed throughout that the mischief has 
arisen, not from the existence of societies formed for the 
regulation of trade, but only from incidental defects in their 
constitution and working. The men feel and know that 
the issue between them and their employers involves much 
more than the mere revision of trade customsand Society rules. 
Lord St. Leonarps comes very near to the truth when he 
says, that “Societies with their present powers cannot exist 
“concurrently with freedom of action ;” but he appears to 
contemplate the possibility of Trade Societies, as distin- 
guished from mere benefit clubs, maintaining them- 
selves in strict accordance with the spirit no less than the 
letter of the law. Of conrse a lively fancy may picture 
such a curiosity as a legal Trades Union, just as easily as it 
can create au imaginary Utopia ; but every workman knows 
that, but for the purpose of evading the law—driving a coach 
and six through it, to use O'ConnELL’s simile—not oue of 
these Trades’ Societies would exist as such for a week. 

There is an essential antagonism between the theory of 
the law and the communistic theory of the organization of 
labour to which all the Trades’ Unions owe their existence. 
The principle of the law is to give to masters and men alike 
the most perfect liberty of combination. But then, adds 
Lord St. Leonarns, “there must be individual action.” One 
cau easily imagine a casual combination or strike among a 
set of workmen without the least interference with indi- 
vidual action; but a permanent organization of working 
men, for the purpose of influencing the course of trade 
by strictly legal means without restricting the indi- 
vidual action of the members, is a practical contra- 
diction. The law is unquestionably right in both its 
principles—freedom to combine, individual freedom to every 
workman. But the necessary consequence of adopting the 
spirit of the law asthe rule of trade would be the final 
disappearance of Trades’ Societies, except, of course, for the 
legitimate purpose of mutual insurance against the casualties 
of life. Take a parallel case. Suppose that it were a 
recognised constitutional maxim that members of Parliament 
were free to combine, but that in doing so they must all 
retain their individual freedom of action. How long would 
party organization be possible? Individual action would 
scarcely have mustered the formidable minority who voted for 
the second reading of Lord Dersy’s Reform Bill. Coercion, 
in a coarse sense, is certainly unknown in Parliament ; but a 
Tory member who is too liberal or too obstinate is as liable 
to be “blacked” as a carpenter who is guilty of forbidden 
industry. The fact of organization implies coercion in some 
shape; and to tell the men that they are at liberty 
to organize themselves if they abstain from coercion, 
direct or indirect, would merely delude them, were they 
not already aware that they cannot obey the law in spirit 
without abandoning altogether their trade organization. 
To many of the workmen, indoctrinated as they are 
with the mad theories of Socialism, this would be doubtless 
the least palatable form in which the issue could be put 
before them; but it is surely more wholesome advice to re- 
commend them to abandon a policy which only encourages 
them to their ruin than to lead them to believe that Trades’ 
Societies can be maintained without offending against the 
principle of personal freedom which Lord Sr. Leonarps en- 
treats them to accept as the rule of trade. 

Once persuade mechanics of the truth that their interests 
will be more powerfully secured by free competition than by 
any combination, and there will be an end of such infatuated 
strikes as the one which is now dying out; but so long as 
they believe that a Trade Union betters the position of 
themselves and their order, no implied declaration of con- 
formity to the law will prevent them from violating the 
spirit of au enactment but for which they fancy that they 
could dictate their own terms to their employers. The class 
for whose especial benefit the untaxed leaf was conceded 
were very few of them Free-traders at heart ; and if they 
doubted the science which was appealed to in their own 
favour, it is not surprising that the Free-trade theory should 
be a stumbling-block to them, when it asks them to abandon 
the protection of the Societies on which, to their cost, they 
have so long leaned. The declaration of the masters is to 
our minds preferable to Lord Sr. Leonarps’ substitute, 
because it does not disguise the fact that obedience to the 
law and fidelity to the Union are scarcely compatible. 
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At one time we did think the declaration objectionable, 
because it imposed a test which must have been offensive to 
the large bodies of workmen who took no part in Mr. Por- 
TEr’s crusade. It seemed hard to humiliate the innocent 
for the faults of others. But these men have all come in ; 
and, however much it may be desired to facilitate the return 
of the most determined among the malcontents, it would 
not be fair to the large majority who have pledged them- 
selves to the “document” to make any terms which would 
place them ata disadvantage. So far as the interests of the 

‘masters are concerned, the declaration might probably be 
safely given up without any substitute at all. No test ever 
yet served any real purpose of protection, and it was 
mainly as a badge of victory that the document was so 
offensive to the men, and so much prized by the masters. 
While the struggle was doubtful, it was perhaps necessary 
to make the men conscious of the weakness of their 
pretentious leaders ; but, as soon as it can be done without 
impairing the position of the workmen who have given 
in their adhesion, every one would rejoice to hear that 
the declaration was unconditionally withdrawn. To mo- 
dify it as Lord St. Leonarps suggests, as a matter of 
bargain with the few who still hold out, would make 
the contrast between those who had and those who had not 
given the pledge far more invidious than if the doors of 
the workshops were simply thrown open without any con- 
ditions whatever. The one good which may flow out of the 
strike is the conviction which it must have brought home to 
many of the men, that it is not in their power to dictate 
their own terms of work. This is only one half of the 
truth. Let the men test the working of free competition, 
and they will find that it will then be equally out of the 
power of their employers to dictate terms to them. Docu- 
ments and printed summaries of law will then alike be need- 
less ; and like their agricultural brethren, mechanics will 
lose all their grievances when once they have abandoned the 
machinery of protective monopoly and restraint which has 
shut them out from the benefits which the natural laws of 
society would otherwise have secured for them. 


DOING GOOD. 


Yager are very few of the current phrases of the day which 
are more frequently in the mouths of excellent people than 
that which we have placed at the head of this article. It is not 
uncommon to hear people ranked as good or bad by reference to 
it. If aman is described as ill-tempered, narrow-minded, and 
one-sided, the answer often is that he is most unselfish, that he 
lives for others, and that he passes his life in doing good ; and the 
praise awarded to the energetic and successful prosecution of 
any of the common pursuits of life is often largely modified by 
the disparaging comment that the person who is entitled to it 
lives for himself—is intent on his own advantage, and is indif- 
ferent to doing good to his neighbours. The constant use of this 
is, we think, a subject of real regret ; for it would be dif- 

cult to mention any form of words which is used more loosely 
and more thoughtlessly, or which works more injustice in that 
secret court in which every man sits in his own mind as judge of 
the conduct and characters of his neighbours. 

The words “ doing good” may be used either in a popular or 
in an accurate sense. Strictly speaking, to “do good” must 
mean to act right ; and of course every one would maintain that 

"aman cannot do better than conform the whole course of his life 
to the rule of duty, whatever that may be. But the popular and 
technical sense of the phrase is very different and much nar- 
rower. It means the expenditure of time and trouble in the 
direct relief of specific misfortune or the direct production of 
= benefits to individuals or to classes. In this, which is 
the common application of the word, people would hardly say 
that the time passed in conducting a series of scientific experi- 
ments, however important, was passed in doing good; but they 
would say so of an evening employed in giving a gratuitous 
lecture at Exeter Hall to the Christian Young Men’s Association. 
'A medical student would not be described as “doing good” 
‘whilst he was walking the hospitals, but if he gratuitously 
advised a poor sick person he would. The whole apparatus of cha- 
ritable an —_—— undertakings which are so abundant in 
the present day—Missionary Societies, Bible Societies, Education 
Societies, Societies, and the thousand other institu- 
tions of the same kind which are spread over the face of the 
world—all are recognised as organs for doing good ; but the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life—trades, professions, and occupations of 
every kind—with one or two exceptions, are not. 

This mode of speaking does great injustice in more ways than 
one. It tends to establish an unfounded distinction, to give to 

_ the most valuable and most important part of society an entirely 

- wrong notion of their position and of their duties, and to invest 
_ One particular class of persons with a degree of credit to which, 
in fact, they have little or no claim. It is the common ground 

of almost all those who profess to think upon these subjects, that 


duty is coextensive with life itself, and that the most rational 
view which can be taken of human society is that it is a sort of 
body corporate, made up of different members, each of which 

has its own special function. Thus, one class of men tills the 

ground, another combines and distributes its produce, a third 

makes, and a fourth executes laws ; and so it would be possible 

to go through every class of human society. If all these func- 

tions are properly discharged, the whole body corporate is in a 
healthy condition ; and thence it follows that whoever contributes 

to the full and proper discharge of any one of these functions is 

contributing to the general good of the whole body; so that a ° 
person occupied in them is doing good in the strictest sense of 

the words. The proof that any given occupation is one of 

the functions which are essential to the well-being of the whole, 

lies in the fact of its existence and general recognition as alawful 

calling. People in general have neither the power nor in most 

cases the right to look further. To do so is to assume the cha- 

racter of a judge of the constitution of the world. Ifa given 

occupation 18 openly and avowedly exercised without reproach, 

that fact is sufficient warrant to any person to engage in it who 

considers himself to be called upon to do so, either by circum- 

stances or by personal fitness for its duties; and in so far as he 

discharges those duties he is, in the strictest and in the only 

proper sense of the word, doing good—that is, he is forwarding 

and preserving the happiness of the society of which he is a 

member. A stockbroker who passes the whole day in buying 

and selling shares, or a publican who is constantly occupied in 

serving his customers, passes his time in doing good just as 

much as the most zealous clergyman or sister of mercy. To 

deny this is to say that a Commissariat or Transport Corps 

has nothing to do with carrying on a war, and that this 

business is discharged entirely by those who stand in the line of 

battle or mount the breach. Human society is a vast and in- 

tricate machine, composed of innumerable wheels and pulleys. 

Every one has his special handle to grind at—some with great 

and obvious effects, others with little or no assignable result; 

but if the object ultimately produced by the combined efforts of 

all is in itself a good one, it cannot be denied that whatever is 

essential to its production is good also, 

This, which we holdto be the true doctrine on the subject of 
doing good, is not so much contested as ignored by the common 
use of the phrase. Few people probably would say that any habi- 
tual recognised mode of passing time is neither good nor bad; 
and to assert that any lawful calling is bad, is a contradiction in 
terms. The phrase, “doing good,” is used rather rhetorically 
than logically. It is employed for the purpose of asserting that 
the conscious effort to relieve the sufferings or to increase the 
comforts of others, not only without any motive for so doing 
in which personal interest can have a share, but without any 
direct personal obligation to do so, is in itself a far nobler and 
more dering employment than any of the common occupa- 
tions of life which people are paid for carrying on in money, in 
rank, in reputation, and in other ways. We hold the assertion 
or insinuation of such a view of the case to be very injurious, 
and we think that the view itself is false. The assertion is 
injurious principally because it has a strong practical ten- 
dency to discredit the common occupations of life, and it 
does this in two ways. In the first place it assumes that 
the motives which urge people to the diligent and successful 
prosecution of their various callings are, very generally speak- 
ing, mean and petty. It insinuates that the mainspring of 
professional zeal is personal ambition, that commerce and agri- 
culture are mere embodiments of avarice, and that, in a word, 
selfishness is the vital principle of almost — part of society. 
If this assumption were true, philanthropy in all its forms would 
be a miserable contradiction and absurdity. To ‘“ do good” to 
such a society would be like trying to do good to a corpse. The 
effort to increase the prosperity and to relieve the sufferings of 
the miserable part of the > f would, upon this supposition, be 
efforts to rane those who had been providentially weaned from 
a corrupt and detestable system to be as selfish and grasping as 
the rest. If common life is so corrupt, surely it is no evil to be 
cut off by poverty or sickness from its pursuits; yet the philan- 
thropists whose habitual language is based on the hypothesis of 
the corruption and selfishness of ordinary pursuits, strain every 
nerve to do away with poverty and sickness. In point of fact, 
the theory of the baseness of ordinary pursuits not only involves 
those who maintain it in this inextricable contradiction, but 
is utterly false. It is totally untrue that selfishness is the 
life of anything at all—least of all is it the life of any lawful 
pursuit. No one, of course, would contend that lawyers are 
actuated in their profession by a disinterested zeal for the admi- 
nistration of justice; physicians by a desire to promote health, 
or merchants by a wish that men should enjoy the produce of 
foreign countries ; but it is perfectly true that in every pursuit 
there is a sort of esprit de s which has reference to such 
objects as these, and exercises a marked influence on those who 
adopt it. And it isalso a truth, the importance of which can 
hardly be over-estimated, that, nearly every successful member 
of any profession whatever owes his success largely to the fact 
that he has pursued it, not from a slavish hunger after its 
emoluments, but from a genuine love for it, and satisfac. 
tion in discharging its duties efficiently and well. A plough- 
man, if he is worth his wages, likes to see the furrows run 
evenly and symmetrically ; the mason likes to see his work jugti- 
fied by the plumb-line and spirit-level ; and in the higher and 
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more important walks of life, every man who deserves, and 
almost every man who earns distinction, seeks and finds 
his reward far more in his work than in his pay. 

The second way in which the common language about “ doing 
good” does injustice to ordinary life is that, besides bringing 
against it the false accusation that it is radically corrupt, it does 
so on the false ground that pursuits which benefit the person 
who follows them up are selfish. Independently of the con- 
sideration that this, if true, would destroy the beauty of philan- 
thropy itself, it is hardly possible to imagine a view which puts 
people in a more absurd position. It is equivalent to the theory 
that we ought to be too fine to take the wages which our Maker 
offers us, and that the proper attitude for us to assume is that of 
persons conferring a upon creation at large. Nothing 
is more curious than to see the doctrine of works of supereroga- 
tion reintroduced by this door into a Protestant community, 
amidst the universal applause of those who are considered the 
picked representatives of the Protestant belief, and the cham- 
pions of faith against works. 

The falsehood of the opinion that conscious and direct efforts 
to mitigate suffering and to increase comfort are in themselves 
more beneficial, either to society at large or to the persons who 
engage in them, than the prosecution of the comman affairs of 
life, is at least as well marked as the injurious effects of insisting 
upon it. That such efforts are great benefits to the world there 
can be no manner of doubt, but they are benefits as medicine is 
a benefit, and they stand in precisely the same relation to com- 
mon life as that in which medicine stands to food. No one will 
deny the importance of doctors and surgeons, but we could dis- 
pense with their services much more easily than with those of 
the butchers and bakers. We should not get on nearly so well 
as we do without schools, and hospitals, and charitable institu- 
tions, but if they were all swept away to-morrow, England would 
st‘ll be, and would probably long remain, a great nation ; whereas 
if the plough and the loom stood still, if there was no govern- 
ment and no law, it would exist for a short time as a den of 
robbers, and would soon cease to exist at all. It isthus self-evident 
that philanthropy is not the most important element of human 
society; and though it may appear a more plausible, it is not, we 
think, a better-founded assertion, that philanthropic pursuits are 
more healthy to those who follow them than the common cmploy- 
ments of life. The grand objection to them all is that they are in 
the nature of will-worship. People choose and create them for 
themselves ; and the consequence is that they have far less power 
to educate and develope the whole mind than pursuits which 
have received their shape from the permanent standing neces- 
sities of human nature. In any calling of this permanent kind 
there is, and always must be, endless instruction. It has its 
traditions, its fixed objects, its abuses, its difficulties ; it presents 
a constant succession of problems, which its members must 
solve for themselves; it pays little attention to their precon- 
ceived ideas, but is constantly moulding and changing them in 
a thousand ways, so that a long life may be passed in the 
diligent cultivation of such a pursuit without exhausting the 
instruction which it is capable of giving. This is far from being 
the case with the great majority of philanthropic employments. 
A man who embarks in them is a volunteer, and he generally is 
obliged to put himself forward as a teacher when he ought to be 
alearner. He is more exposed than almost any other person to 
the danger of becoming pedantic and petty, and of trying to 
realize his own crude conceptions of what people ought to be and 
to do, instead of learning how slight and narrow those concep- 
tions are. Benevolence is constantly cultivated by philanthropists 
at the expense of modesty, truthfulness, and consideration for the 
rights and feelings of others; for by the very fact that a man 
devotes himself to conscious efforts to make people happier and 
better than they are, he asserts that he knows better than they 
what are the necessary constituent elements of happiness and 
goodness. In other words, he sets himself up as their guide and 
superior. Of course his claim to do this may be well founded ; 
but the mere fact that it is made does not prove its justice. On 
the contrary, it often arises from a certain domineering self-sufli- 
ciency of disposition, associated with a taste for interfering in 
other people’s affairs. The habit of not only doing this, but 
looking upon it as the one course of life which is worthy of ad- 
miration—as the one laudable employment which redeems the 
vulgarity and selfishness of the rest—can hardly be favourable 
to the mental constitution of those who indulge in it. The 
habit of doing acts of kindness, and of transacting the com- 
mon affairs of life in a kind and generous spirit, cannot be 
too much practised, but nothing has less in common with 
this than the habit of regarding oneself as the person officially 
' charged with the improvement of others. Nothing is more 
curious than the slightness of the connexion which exists between 
the maintenance of this general benevolence and any real indi- 
vidual warmth of feeling. The habit of looking upon one’s neigh- 
bours from a position of conscious and avowed superiority has the 
most direct tendency to make sympathy entirely impossible. A 
man who thinks that no portion of his time is so well employed 
as that which is devoted to checking and tutoring unruly wills 
and affections, is very fortunate if he continues to be kind and 
amiable; and one whose cherished object in life is to realize 
amongst his poorer neighbours some ideal of his own as to clia- 
racter and conduct, is still more fortunate if that ideal does not 
rapidly become narrow and petty. Philanthropic pursuits have 
many indisputable advantages, Tet‘ we greatly doubt whether 


they can be truly said to humanize and soften the minds of those 
who are most addicted to them. It is true that they are often 
cultivated from motives of humanity, but they have far less ten- 
dency than might have been expected to develope the principles 
from which they spring. 

These remarks must not be understood to apply to the case of 
professions like that of a clergyman or physician, in whi 
direct efforts to benefit others form a conspicuous and important 
element. They are levelled against a contempt for those 
pursuits which are not so distinguished. In deciding the great 
question of the choice of a profession it is, no doubt, a most 
material consideration that some callings make greater demands 
upon and afford greater play to the kindly and gentle parts of 
our nature than others; but whether this is a recommenda- 
tion or otherwise in any particular case, turns upon the natural 
character of the person by whom the choice is to be made. A 
man of stern cold disposition has no right to place himself in 
a position in which great demands will be made upon his sym- 

athies ; but life is very large and various, and he may do excel- 
ent service in other quarters, in which his services are quite as 
important. It is very hard on such aman to assert, as the current 
phraseology about doing good does virtually assert, that unless he 
forces his nature and enters upon philanthropic pursuits for 
which he has neither inclination nor fitness, he is of necessity 
leading a selfish, godless, graceless life. It is apparently part of 
the providential plan of life that men should differ endlessly, 
and this difference is nowhere more clearly marked than in 
matters of feeling. It is impossible to say that it isa duty to have 
warm feelings, though it is certainly a misfortune not to have 
them, and there is a large class of persons on whom the attempt 
to warm up their own feelings to the level which might be con- 
sidered right by others would have no other effect than that of 
pons either cruel mortification or a sort of self-righteous 
ypocrisy of the most odious kind. To this class—and few 
know how large and important a class it weed language 
does gross injustice. Such men may be good Christians, good 
citizens, eminently useful members of. society in a thousand use- 
ful and honourable callings; yet because their natural tempera- 
ment disqualifies them from joining in certain amiable enterprises 
which are invested with a monopoly of the attribute of doin 
good, they are stigmatized by implication as selfish, harsh, an 
indifferent to everything but their personal advancement. Few 
imputations are so unjust. Happily the injustice is one which 
does little harm to those who suffer under it, for they are 
usually a thick-skinned and long-enduring generation, whose 
— is not much affected one way or the other by the opinion 
of others. 


HEAD-MASTERS. 


L~ week we recorded our sense of the great success which 
has attended Dr. Vaughan’s head-mastership at Harrow. 
But his career suggests other than personal considerations. Dr. 
Vaughan was among the most conspicuous pupils of Dr. Arnold, 
and Dr. Arnold is often said to have given an entirely new 
character to public school education, “a to have invested the 
office of the schoolmaster with a dignity and importance pre- 
viously denied to it. And yet if we may trust the account of 
the old Harrovian who did the honours of the entertainment 
given to celebrate Dr. Vaughan’s retirement from office, the 
pupil was very unlike the master, and although both were 
successful, the success they attained was of a very different 
Lind. Itmay be worth while to consider in what this difference 
consisted, and from what causes it may be supposed to have 
mainly proceeded. 

Dr. Arnold went to Rugby at a time when his biographer tells 
us that men foresaw that the whole school-system of England 
must be invigorated with new life, or give place to a total change. 
Dr. Arnold saved it, and as some persons think, perhaps truly, 
he permanently altered it while saving it. However that may 
be, no one can doubt that what he did he effected by the force 
and originality of his personal character. He was a man of strong 
opinions, convictions, and beliefs. He seized intently on every 
aide of life with which he came in contact. On theology and 
polemics, the most dangerous of subjects, he never had the 
slightest desire to be safe. He thought, believed, and proclaimed 
his belief. He was audaciously imprudent, if prudence is to be 
tested by the opinion of sensible contemporaries. He had perhaps 
more reckless intensity of character than any other Englishman 
of his time. But as he was also possessed of that undefinable 
nobleness of thought and action which stamps even little things 
done by its possessor with an air of greatness, and as he had 
the most wide and deep affections, he attracted and charmed the 
great ae joe d of those whom the personal relation of master 
and pupil permitted him to startle into reflection by the vigour 
and originality of his thoughts. He thus gradually worked 
out for himself and unfolded to others a new conception 
of the office of a schoolmaster. The teacher of the young was 
to be a man who should allow himself and claim from others a 
latitude of belief and an independence of action—who should 
make it his first aim to catch the true spirit of dealing with the 
modern English world, and should infuse this spirit into others. 
A schoolmaster would thus be a kind of prophet appealing to 
the most impressible, and forming the most malleable, portion of 
his countrymen. His first qualification was to have thoughts on 
the duties young English gentlemen would be called on to fulfil, 
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and his first aim was to unfold these thoughts honestly and 
freely, and to create in his pupils an aptitude for making their 
own the thoughts communicated to them. No wonder that a 
man thus converting his personal history into a general proposi- 
tion, and never doubting that his equals could be found when he 
was gone, should have given the world to understand that the 
office of a schoolmaster was thenceforth to be loked on in a new 
light. As a matter of fact, he found that it was looked on in a 
new light. He succeeded. He reared up scholars who at least 
understood what he meant—he made a great many influential 

rsons adopt the language that had long flowed from his lips. 

hen his biography was published, and had made its way with 
readers, it seemed to be taken as settled that the Arnold type of 
schoolmaster was conclusively established as the model of ex- 
cellence. 

But keen observers might have easily perceived that Arnold’s 
theory of education was not likely to be universally, or even 
generally, adopted. Why should a head-master take interest 
in and form opinions on high and agitating subjects? Why 
should he be profound and honest in religion and politics? He 
might have very high qualifications for managing a school with- 
out troubling himself on the subjects which were meat and drink 
to Arnold. Boys want to be kept in order, to be taught what 
are recognised in England as the right things for boys to know, 
and to be made gentlemanly and happy. Far from it being 
an essential that the head-master should vex his mind with the 
age subjects: of the outer world, it might be desirable that 

e should abstain as much as possible from forming opinions 
which, if he communicated them, might only end in putting old 
heads on young shoulders, and in making the boys precocious, 
pompous, and ridiculous. It would be a much wiser thing to 
aim at doing things perfectly safe in a perfectly thorough 
manner. Nor was it necessary that a master should 
have an exaggerated notion of his calling and its oppor- 
tunities. Managing boys is a thing which really comes to 
solving a great many small points from day to day in the 
right way. A master should know when to be firm and 
look black, when to relent and smile. He should make his 
boys feel that his will, and not their will, is to carry the 
day. He ought to have, by instinct or long use, the arts of per- 
suading, threatening, and leading. Such, we gather from the 
account given by the chairman of the dinner, were the views 
entertained by Dr. Vaughan. He took occasion to observe 
that Dr. Vaughan had not servilely copied Dr. Arnold. It 
is rather difficult to conceive how such a charge could possibly 
have been brought against the late head-master of Harrow. 
The two head-masters proceeded on totally different notions of 
the functions of their office. Dr. Arnold’s was the reign of big 
thoughts and high aspirations. Dr. Vaughan’s was the reign of 
Greek Iambics and tact. And Dr. Vaughan was quite as suc- 
cessful, and even more so, than Dr. Arnold. Dr. Vaughan has 
the rare felicity of having created a success, and of voluntarily 
quitting the field of that success while its glory is still at its 
height. Dr. Arnold never enjoyed the opportunity that has 
fallen to Dr. Vaughan, of telling an assemblage of grateful pupils 
Lead well he had earned the honoured rest that follows useful 

ur. 

Of course it may seem to some persons as if the Harrow view 
of a head-master was much lower and smaller than the Rugby 
one. But this is not necessarily so. The main objection 
to Arnold’s view is, we presume, that it is unpractical; and 
most unpractical things are capable of being put in grand 
and attractive language. A practical man is generally well con- 
tent that the fine language should be on the other side, so that he 
effects and gets what is wanted. Greek Iambics and tact—that 
is, sound and delicate ane and skilful management of men 
and boys—have pleased the world and had a great success. Dr. 
Vaughan, as we understand, found Harrow ina very curious state ; 
it contained about sixty boys, all extremely wicked. He leaves 
it with five hundred; and if we may judge from the amiable 
tone that prevailed at the meeting to which we have referred, they 
are moat of them all that could be wished. The scholarship of 
Harrow is notoriously good ; the boarding-houses are filled ; the 
town is prosperous and thriving. Any one who knows the world 
knows that success is a great test of goodness. Dr. Vaughan’s 
syetem at Harrow has succeeded, and it succeeded because it 
rested on a sound and permanent basis. He gave a large portion 
of the English public exactly what they wanted. All parents do 
not wish their sons to be in contact with a man who holds or ex- 
presses definite, and therefore dangerous, opinions in theology and 
politics. Many people much prefer that a head-master should aim 
exclusively at making ull his pupils work in proportion to their 
abilities, and behave decently. Nor is it a small thing, or de- 
manding small powers, to achieve a success that is limited by its 
being practical. There is a very great deal implied in Greek 
Tambics and tact. Probably since the revival of learning no man 
has ever written such good Greek Iambics as Dr. fas omy 
and the ability, the finish, and a of intellect required to 
enable one man to do even so little a thing better;than hundreds 
of other very learned and able men, must be very considerable. 
And it is difficult to say how much is meant by tact in a head- 
master. It means a constant study of character both in the old 
and young; it means an aptitude for coaxing and overawing 

ents; it means a gift for leading the enthusiastic and curb- 
ing the rebellious; it means a power of assuming an attitude of 
independent deference towards the great; it means a perception 


of the shade of theology best suited for the upper classes of 
England ; it means a facility of coming off triumphant in the 
petty squabbles of a local circle; it means a happy instinct for 
pleasing and attracting strangers. Tact is a quality as admirable 
as it is rare; and it is because he sessed it in a remarkable 
degree that Dr. Vaughan has had a continual flow of success 
from the first day when he was welcomed in his new home by the 
“Timp little seapegraces whom his predecessor had bequeathed to 
is care. 

We cannot, however, think that Dr. Arnold was waely 
wrong in setting up as an ideal a very different type of a head- 
master. Both types, perhaps, have their own excellences. Each 
achieves distinct ends, and suits a different section of English 
society. But the Arnold type of schoolmaster seems to us to 
have the advantage of appealing to a higher part of the character. 
Great as is the influence which tact deservedly acquires, it has 
nothing like the charm, and does not inspire the same kind of 
devoted reliance, which are the prerogative of men who think on 
the first subjects of human interest, who speak out of the fulness 
of their hearts, whose address is the genuine utterance of their 
thoughts, and who do not so much care for practical success as 
for seeing their highest wishes for others realized. Excellent as 
it is to be in the hands of a good manager, or in company with a 
skilful tactician, it is pleasanter, if not better, to have to deal witha 
man who speaks to you freely face to face, and trusts to your loyalty 
and hisown. Dr. Arnold’s perfect freedom and perfecthonesty gave 
him at once the power and the right to rule the men and boys with 
whom he came in contact, and the loftiness of his ideal rendered 
life, not only to himself, but to his neighbours, incomparably 
more interesting. Of course no one who is fit to represent 
Arnold's ideal of a schoolmaster will be exactly like Arnold, for 
honest thought never repeats itself, and originality of character 
necessarily takes different forms ; but there is no reason why the 
Arnold type of Head-master should not have its place. As a 
matter of fact, there is more than one seat of public education 
where it is to be found at the present moment. Only the type 
represented by Dr. Vaughan will have, and must always have, 
its place as well. Fortunately, there appears at present sufficient 
divergence in the tastes of those who agree in liking public 
schools to permit each type to have fair play and work out its 
appropriate results. 


THE PAMPHLET OF M. EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 


FRENCH political pamphlet may be defined to be a work 
+1 of genius, daw as many sentences as possible have a para- 
graph all to themselves, and where all the full stops are notes of 
admiration. “I never see,” said the critical Mrs. Waggles of the 
French gentleman who was always contemplating his legs, “ I 
never see such a creetur for admiring of hisself.”. What would 
Mrs. Waggles have said, if her all-observing eye had lighted on 
a French pamphleteer? If a man of any originality, he never 

asses from one great remark to another without a considerable 
interval of silent self-congratulation. He thanks destiny that he 
has been permitted to enunciate one more immortal paradox. 
He is proud to have achieved in safety one more mental effort. 
Tt is not till he has said Mon Dieu! and taken a moment's 
breath, that he rushes at a second. Another sentence—another 
muffled few de yoie—another pious ejaculation—and he is off 
again. The natural astonishment of the English reader at the 
sublime ideas which are for the first time presented to him in the 
pages he is perusing is not a little aggravated by the evident 
astonishment of their author at his own performance. Soon it 
is all up with him. He begins to lose his head among the notes 
of admiration. He shows signs of intellectual distress. What 
with the sentiment, and what with the style, he cannot rightly 
remember whereabouts he was at the preceding paragraph. It 
is like drinking champagne to the sound of the popping of 


corks. All that is not froth is “ fizz,” and all that is not “ fizz” 
is bang. 
Chane e uncorked upon the roth of November, or there - 


abouts, and not drunk until the roth of December, to use the 
mildest form of denunciation, is—champagne with its head off. 
Henceforth it is good only to be given to sick families in the 
neighbourhood. It may cheer, but it can no longer hope to 
inebriate. It might be useful upon a desert island, or be taken 
in the shape of soup by the extremely poor; but it is a Meer 4 
and dispiriting beverage. The pamphlet of M. Emile de 
Girardin has experienced the fate incidental to effervescent 
things—it has defervesced. A month of suppression has de- 
prived it of its native raciness. It has been for four weeks in 
the pocket of some Imperial censor. Perhaps the Minister of 
the Tesesler has been daily in the habit of sitting down upon it. 
This may account for its melancholy appearance. Flattened and 
crushed, and wearing an indescribable air of misery, it has at 
length emerged from its confinement. The horrid tortures which 
it has suffered have permanently injured its vivacity. Like a 
squib that has gone oft by accident in a corner by itself, there it 
lies, doing its best to look mildly explosive. No more cruel 
device could have been imagined by the moderators of the French 

ress for taming the vigour of a fiery pamphleteer than a 
bis pamphlet for some few weeks in an Imperial drawer. It is 
an outrage upon literary genius. None but the most robust 
works could survive it. A tractate on the Chinese language, a 
book on insects, a new volume of the Encyclopedia Britunnica, 
or a fresh proof of the existence of a First Cause, might possibly 
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support four weeks of torpor and delay ; but a French pamplilet, 


to be enjoyed at all, must be read off the very moment it is 
written. Haustus statim sumendus. Otherwise it is impossible to 
exhibit any enthusiasm. The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

It is rather hard upon M. Emile de Girardin that the events of 
the last month, and the changes in the policy of the French Govern- 
ment which have taken place since bis first abortive attempt at 
publication, compel us to enter upon the perusal of his work with 
a subdued sense of its non-importance. He has done all that he 
could to ensure himself celebrity. Like a literary Wandering Jew, 
he roams through every country, exhibiting intense feelings of 
dissatisfaction as he goes. He quotes the conventional number 
of distinguished authors. He puts in an average number of 
epigrams in prose. He is as severely aggressive upon England 
as is usual upon such occasions. He enjoys the uncommon 
rape of having been persecuted first, and allowed to publish 

is inculpated work afterwards. But representing as it does 
neither the official opinion of the French Government, nor 
of the French nation—feeble, peevish, and devoid of lite- 
rary merit—it is only so far interesting, as it is an index of 
the state of feeling among a certain class abroad, and is likely 
to be circulated somewhat largely on the Continent. 

The F neve action of France since the first Revolution does 
not find favour in the eyes of M. Emile de Girardin. The general 
policy of the great European Powers during the same period 
pleases him not a whit the more. Embarrassed with political 
problems, the questions of Poland, of the Danubian Principalities, 
of Italy, of the East—Gordian knots which diplomacy has failed 
to loose and the sword to sever—Europe finds herself in a state 
of inextricable confusion, She wishes to recognise and maintain 
at one and the same time two irreconcileable principles, the one 
of which is, of necessity, the negation of the other—the right of 
conquest and the right of nationalities. In virtue of the former, 
England rules over India, Malta, and Corfu—in virtue of the 
latter, she protests against a Russian occupation of Constanti- 
nople. By the one France holds Algeria—in the name of the 
other she liberates Italy. Fluctuating from principle to principle, 
according to the apparent interests of the moment, Europe can- 
not decide upon which side ultimately to settle. Her indecision 
does not prevent her acting altogether, but it makes her act illo- 
gically. M. de Girardin obviously thinks it a mistake to suppose 
that a distracted animal placed between two bundles of hay takes 
refuge in inaction. He does what is impossible according to all 
the rules of logic. He takes a bite alternately at both. 


But the disastrous condition of Europe is nothing when com- 
pared with the melancholy situation of France herself. Despite of 
the general confusion which disquiets Europe, and M. de Girar- 
din for Europe’s sake, each great empire has some settled pur- 
pose which it follows with traditional tenacity through sunshine 
and through storm, France alone excepted, who has none. 
England has one chief object—the extension of her commerce. 
Austria is occupied in binding as closely as she can the loosened 
sticks of her incongruous faggot. Prussia watches night and 
day to counterbalance Austrian influence in Germany. Russia 
has a sacred duty—the execution of the testament of the greatest 
of her Czars. France only, of all the stars in the Continental 
firmament, drifts blindly up and down through space. She 
may flirt occasionally with an idea, but she is not wedded to a 
policy. The great Napoleon, amidst all his glory, was but a 
brilliant meteor that carried with it death pl bloodshed, but 
moved in no fixed orbit, and after no known law. Napoleon 
IIT., if he has a logic, has a logic which leads him to an im- 
pose war in the Crimea and an impracticable enterprise in 

taly. A war without conquest, and peace without the recognition 
of the rights of nationalities, appear to M. de Girardin equally 
foolish and equally inconsistent. 

It is a deplorable circumstance that this assumption that a 
nation can have no policy unless it has a settled plan of interfering 
with its neighbours is not peculiar to M. de Girardin, but is com- 
mon to most Frenchmen. It does not occur to them that it is the 
business of a country to civilize itself before it enters on the 
missionary labour of civilizing Europe. But adopting, for the 
moment, his definitions, we must pes ul that the Frengh nation 
appears of late to have had tolerably clear notions of its functions. 

he rest of the world look after their own occupations; and 
France looks after the rest of the world. If anybody wants to 
know what France is doing—France is helping Europe. Perhaps 
even M. de Girardin would allow that her fault in this respect, if 
any, is not that she does too little, but that she does too much. 
Granting that she has a general mission to review and super- 
intend, he would reply that the method on which she does so 
conducts her to awkward dilemmas from which she finds it more 
or less difficult toescape. She is, like the remainder of the Con- 
tinent, illogical, and therefore unsuccessful. One principle, and 
one alone, can rescue her and her neighbours from a con- 
dition of perpetual blundering. We are relieved, at the first 
sight, to learn that this is the principle of non-intervention, the 
maintenance of the status quo. ‘“ Dés que la France a donné sa 
demission de l’esprit de conquéte, dés qu’elle a élevé le fait 
accompli & la hauteur d’un principe établi, alors c’est qu'elle 
aspire & devenir de plus en plus une grande puissance indus- 
trielle, conséquemment commerciale, conséquemment maritime.” 
Henceforward, France is in possession of a policy so clearly 
traced that she cannot wander from the path. 

Englishmen-might have imagined that non-intervention was, 


ween the whole, a peaceful foreign policy, rather than the reverse. 
They will be alarmed, if they peruse the pamphlet of M. de 
Girardin, at finding that the first step to be taken under his new 
system is to oblige England to restore Gibraltar, to neutralize 
the Straits of ‘Bab-el- Mandeb by the surrender of Aden, to 
abandon Perim, to disarm Corfu, and to dismantle Malta. If 
this is non-intervention, let us have the good old days of inter- 
vention back again. We should prefer the golden age being put 
off. The young gentleman of decided theological views whose 
wishes guided him towards a wife, and whose principles were 
opposed to matrimony, thus compromised the difficulty—he 
decided in favour of a modified celibacy. It seems that M. de 
Girardin is in favour of a modified non-intervention. It is much 
to be feared that the “confused” state of Europe has not been 
without its influence uponhis mind. These terrible demands are 
made upon us in the very next sentence to that which preaches 
the new creed of adherence to the “fait accompli.” Let us trust 
that M. de Girardin is not becoming illogical like the 
rest, as no one in that case will be left to save the world from 
illogicality. Prosecute him, O cruel minions of the Imperial 
régime—torture him, i him, but leave, oh leave his rea- 
soning powers unimpaired. 

As we read further, we discover, indeed, that M. de Girar- 
din’s theory of “ non-intervention” means, in other words, that 
France must henceforward set herself consistently to attack the 
maritime preponderance of England. The era of territorial 
grandeur is to close, and that of commercial grandeur is 
about to succeed it. England, he tells us, sins, and sins 
uninterruptedly, against the glorious principle of the freedom 
of the seas. A wise and moderate journalist, at the begin- 
ning of the summer, insisted on the invasion of this country, 
upon the ground that we had “planted no idea in India.” 

aking it all in all, this would be perhaps a juster casus belli than 
the pretence that we hindered navigation. It might be difficult 
to persuade the world that England levied black mail on the ships 
that pass Gibraltar, or sat like Scylla on the heights of Malta, 
to select unwary victims from crews as they go by. What flag 
secures the freedom of the sea but ours? here would be the 
guarantee for the neutrality of the Spanish straits, if we relin- 

uished the position that we hold at Gibraltar for a single day P 
Whose commerce do we impede? Whose commerce do we not 
encourage? That no obstacle may ever henceforth retard or 
diminish the free intercourse of nations all over the habitable 
globe, that the trade of the entire world may flourish as our own 
now flourishes, is the earnest wish, as it is the interested wish, 
of every Englishman. As unrestricted navigation of the 
Danube has been elevated to the _—— of European 
right, so should the neutralization of all straits be demanded 
by every European Power—thus reasons M. Girardin. But 
rivers are not made free by taking from the countries 
through whose domains they run all territory upon either 
bank. Straits are not freed by depriving the nations in the 
vicinity of their possessions on the shore. Rivers are made free 
by treaty and by stipulation. Straits need no treaty to free them, 
except where the waters themselves are the property of the 
people near, and the sea, in theory and for all practical purposes, 
is to be considered as a river. A violation of the right of passage 
by Gibraltar is ludicrously impossible. The only object of keep- 
ing our position is that English trade may be protected in the 
event of war. Somebody must hold the shores on either side 
of a narrow sea. That England in a particular instance should 
hold one, may be undesirable or the reverse ; but by no human 
ingenuity can it be shown to be an outrage upon the liberty of 
commerce. If wars hereafter are to cease for ever, Spain will not 
need Gibraltar. If peace is not yet fully secured as an inter- 
national principle, England may some day have need of it 
herself. 

Two great occasions, concludes M. de Girardin—ungenerous 
even in his enmity—have already presented themselves to the 
Emperor Napoleon III., particularly favourable to the assertion 
of this poliey which is his own—which is the policy of his books, 
of his meditations, of his proclamations—a policy modelled to suit 
the future, without perils, and not without greatness. The first 
was the Congress of Paris in 1856—the second, the Conference 
of Stuttgard in 1857. At the latter epoch England was occupied 
in Hindostan with the gravest difficulties she has had as yet to 
conquer, the greatest dangers she has had to surmount—dangers 
so great that one moment the world doubted whether she would 
master them! Such are the two opportunities which he regards as 
lost to France. “‘ Ces deux occasions ont passé, emportées par des 

réoccupations secondaires et fugitives.” Buta third chance, not 
Le propitious, has presented itself at last. Those who are about to 
take into consideration the resettlement of Italy may occupy them- 
selves also with the equally important question of the Suez Canal 
and the occupation of Tangiers. The Congress should meet upon 
ground so neutral and so distant that the questions of Bologna, 
of Florence, and of Parma may dwindle into relative insignifi- 
exnce by the side of problems of more truly European interest. 
Before the High Court of Civilization England must be arraigned, 
and tiie rights of Europe openly asserted. For the scene of its 
labours M de Girardin has selected Constantinople! Itis there 
that the first steps will be taken towards ushering in the system 
which is at once to crush England and to secure the commerce 
of the world. The little line of water that traverses the Isthmus 
of Suez will pierce to the weakest point of her triple cuirass. 
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THE LEMOINE INFANTICIDE. 


Nema’ manage these things differently in France—we cannot 
say better, but very differently. e do not propose to do 
as some of our contemporaries have done—enlarge upon the 
turpitude of the great Lemoine case. Still less do we think it a 
suitable text for a heavy homily on the comparative excellence 
of English education and home morals. Merely as regards the 
crime, we are not in a position to cast stones. For example, 
there is at the present moment the Hatch case. Whichever 
view we take of that horrid affair, in immorality it quite equals 
the crime of the mother and daughter Lemoine. Ty, as man 
think, Mr. Hatch is innocent, then the precocious wicked- 
ness of his child-accusers, and the maternal neglect of their 
education, is as bad as the early education of Mdlle. Lemoine ; 
and on the other hand, if Mr. Hatch is guilty, it would 
be difficult to say that his crime is less in enormity than 
infanticide. And as to infanticide, it is undeniable—for every 
assize proves it—that we have come to such a dead-lock in 
judicial matters that it is next to impossible to get a conviction 
or the crime at all. At the worst, it is always committed 
amongst ourselves under such extenuating circumstances, that 
the accused invariably gets the benefit of the doubt, if the doubt 
is not created for her advantage. There was but one matter to 
be proved at Tours—that the infant was born alive; and upon 
the evidence, as reported, we may say that not one British jury 
in a thousand would have convicted. Proof there was absolutely 
none, on this the cardinal point of the whole case. Serious doubt 
was entertained by the medical witness as to the age of the 
infant ; and even as to the corpus delicti, the bone of ‘the em- 
bryo,” which “might be that of a child seven or eight months 
old, or might be that of a nine months’ child,” was not identified, 
and its calcined state was not proved. What seems to have 
been proved was that the girl was delivered; but whether she 
was delivered of a living child, and, if living, how that child 
was disposed of, there was absolutely no evidence whatever— 
at least, none is recorded. 

Much was made of the aggravating circumstance that the body 
of the child—though it might have been a still-born child, and a 
British jury would have held it to be, on antecedent grounds of 

robability, a still-born child—was burned. It may be, and we 
ully admit that it is, a more horrid thing to burn a murdered 
person than to throw the body into a ditch or a water-closet, as 
is our usual practice ; but we remember the case of Theodore 
Gardella—who, to be sure, was a Swiss—and a more recent 
one, in the annals of our own criminal courts, of a similar 
accusation. And it must be recollected that the mode in 
which the body was disposed of is not an aggravation of the 
crime, but is a circumstance in itself perfectly indifferent. 
We do not for a single moment doubt the guilt of Madame 
Lemoine, or the complicity of her daughter; but the disposal of 
the body, on which so much stress was laid, had nothing to do 
with the question—which was the only issue—whether the child 
was born alive. It may be, and is, a most disgusting thing to 
burn the body of an infantunder such circumstances, but that 
fact was not denied, and it was a circumstance not in the least 
degree affecting the guilt of the accused. 

Another circumstance perfectly irrelevant to the charge was 
the weight thrown upon the alleged defective education given to 
the girl Lemoine. Here the evidence was in direct conflict. The 
girl had a resident governess, and she had masters, some of 
whom bore witness both to her education and to her general good 
conduct. She admitted that she had read immoral books— 
books the like of which have been heard of in English boarding- 
schools. But the whole amount of evidence on this head, even 
had it been uncontradicted, which it was not, was quite irrelevant. 
It was very useful in dressing up the acte d’accusation, but it 
had nothing to do with the particular crime as examined ina 
court of justice. The parallel case would be, if, in the case of a 
servant girl charged with infanticide, evidence were produced of 
her conversation as a child in the playground of the village 
school, her romping with the plough-boys, and the amount of 
sleeping accommodation in her father’s cottages, the songs she 
heard at the harvest-home suppers, and the talk she talked with 
the farm-labourers. We make no doubt that if, on a British trial 
for infanticide, all these matters were gone into at the assizes, our 
Public Prosecutor could make out an antecedent case of bad 
habits quite as dreadful as what was asserted about the girl 
Lemoine. The contrast between the two methods of judicature 
is one of principle. Among ourselves, the inquiry is a very simple 
one, Was the crime committed P Is there sufficient legal proof of 
it? In France, on the contrary, it is held that if a consistent 
theory can be elaborated—if it can be shown that the crime as 
charged might reasonably amount to a certain moral likeness 
and a the circumstances hold together, and can 
be made to tally with a certain preconceived moral probability 
—much is done towards proving the fact. The case is tried 
by the canons of the novel, and the axiomatic principles of the 
Jeuilleton. Hence it is that we hear so much of the psycho- 
logical history of Madame Lemoine. Hence her physical 
temperament and stern carriage are imported into the case. 
Hence it is that the curse pronounced even to the seventh 
generation by the unjustly condemned Urban Grandier upon 
an ancestor of the Lemoines is referred to. Hence all that 
we hear of the matrimonial relations of the mother and the edu- 
cation of the daughter, and the judge's quotation of “ the pas- 


sages from her preliminary examination tending to prove the 
inflexible determination of Madame Lemoine.” i 
If the case against the accused is marked by this weakness of 
evidence and superabundance of impertinent matter, it is not to 
be denied that the line taken by the counsel for the Lemoines 
resents a remarkable instance of what we should eall impudence. 
Mt Lachaud ventured to remark that Madame Lemoine would 
have been justified in stabbing Fétis when he announced her 
girl’s dishonour ; and he was bold enough to invoke not only pro- 
found pity, but respect, for the mother. And he so far succeeded, 
that he gained in the verdict the “ extenuating circumstances” 
which saved Madame Lemoine’s life. Moreover, though we should 
be disposed to question the propriety or justice of the verdict as 
regards the daughter, assuming as the jury did the mother’s 
guilt, we must remember that precisely the same class of motives 
which influenced a Scotch jury to find Madeline Smith’s guilt 
not proven has weighed with the Tours jury to acquit Angelina 
Lemoine. In either case the miserable character of the paramour 
saved the accused. That is to say, both in Scotland and France a 
sentimental sort of gallantry was considered a sufficient ground 
for neglecting evidence ; for the evidence and all the moral con- 
siderations against the mother were equally strong against the 
daughter. It may be that the evidence against the mother was 
not suflicient—it is certain that it would not have been held 
sufficient in an English court ; but whatever it was, it was equally 
weighty against both the accused. The only difference is, that 
the French sentiment for a girl of sixteen is not so languid as that 
for a defiant widow of forty-three. 


Of what will be considered the most grievous defect of the 
French system as contrasted with our own—the preliminary 
examination and the interrogation of the accused—we do not feel 
ourselves justified in pronouncing so very strong a condemnation. 
All our habits of thought, and all the principles by which we 
examine on trial, are so totally opposed to the foreign practice, 
that we had better say we do not understand it. The Continental 
practice is founded upon one principle, ours upon another ; but it 
would be unfair to say that there is absolutely no justification for 
what can only present itselfto us under the most revolting aspect. 
The principle so sacred to English law—that an accused must 
not be a witness against himself — is sometimes in practice 
found fatal to the interests of justice. The French courts act 
upon a principle which, in practice, is diametrically opposite 
to ours. They set out with the sole object of getting 
at the truth; and to get at this the most obvious course is to 
get the accused to criminate himself. The judge is charged 
with the duty of proving the case; and in Coke’s time this 
was his business among ourselves. Then, as now in France, 
the judge acted as Prosecutor-General, and of course as counsel 
against the prisoner. But it must be observed that if the 
accused is to be subject to this interrogation, every means of 
compelling him to confession must be resorted to. In other 
words, torture is the logical complement of the French proeess. 
It matters very little whether this torture is by the rack or by 
the ingenious subtlety of the court—the final result is the same. 
And in either case the defects of the process are the same; for 
the accused, as in this case, invariably recants the confession, 
and much of the preliminary examination to which the judge 
so often adverted was, both by mother and daughter, repudiated 
or contradicted by the answers in court. 


THE USE OF A LEGAL EDUCATION. 


N the excessive competition for every sort of business at the 
bar, what shall the young aspirant to forensic honours find to 
occupy his years of enforced leisure? A chorus of voices will of 
course answer, ‘‘ Let him join the rifle volunteers.” Drill, how- 
ever, though a healthful and ennobling, is not a bread-winnin 
employment. If, indeed, the patriotism of judges and Queen's 
counsel should subscribe a fund large enough to pay for rations, 
their younger brethren might practise the mastication of salt-beef 
and biscuit as well as other military exercises in the halls of the 
Inns of Court. But as this perhaps is a height of liberality to 
which the chiefs of the profession will not soar, it remains to 
consider how the junior barrister is to support that life which, 
now that he is soldier as well as lawyer, has become doubly 
precious to his country. Among other branches of industry 
which have engaged the surplus energy of the bar, the getting-up 
of public companies for various economical and commercial pur- 
poses is one of the most usual. In default of bills or declarations, 
an inventive pen may be exercised in drawing a prospectus. 
And besides, there are seats at boards where legal skill and 
knowledge of political and currency science may hope to find a 
not unworthy field. The companies which are to reform and 
enrich the age get, in the usual course of events, into embarrass- 
ment, and then the last solemnities have to be performed over 
them by the Courts; and thus, perhaps, the projector who began 
with a plan for regenerating mankind may end by getting for 
himself a first brief 
Pure philanthropic associations furnish another outlet for a 
portion of the same aimless and restless force of mind. The 
great “Common tea-kettle for movement, or ‘‘the Asso- 
ciation for supplying a better quality of meat to London cats,” 
will be found to have emanated from some dingy upper chamber 
of the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn, and to have a barrister for its 
energetic secretary. And if neither the general sorrows of mankind 
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suggest the getting up of a new society, nor the individual misery 
of litigation has supplied a client during months of solitude in 
chambers, there is at least one week in the year in which 
barristers, as well as all the world besides, are free to talk and 
write as much as they please on social science, and may even 
have a chance of finding ronan But whether as a philanthro- 
pist seeking to prolong the lives of Britons, or as a volunteer rifle- 
man preparin g to cut short those of Frenchmen—whether benevo- 
lent or bloodthirsty—the young barrister still feels the same neces- 
sity for drawing quarterly upon his own or the paternal capital. 
There is, however, one branch of business for which all lawyers 
gm to be alike competent, and from which, when the season 
or it comes round, both barristers and solicitors derive comfort- 
able emolument without any painful labour of the brain—the 
business of which we speak is that of managing elections. 


Managing an election must either be a very great art or a very 
small one. If you go into a committee-room you see several 
gentlemen seated at a table apparently waiting for something to 
turn up. Before them are a few letters, and pens and paper 
enough to write a great many. One gentleman is seiahig 
standing up, but that is only because he is tired of 
sitting. If you went early, you would find everybody reading 
the newspapers with an Englishman’s usual diligence, but by noon 
that duty will have been got through. As it is known that these 
committees do not usually enjoy the full confidences of the Reform 
and Carlton Clubs, it may puzzle an observer to tell what upon 
earth they do. ‘The answer to this question is furnished by the 
recent trial of an action brought against Mr. Wingfield Baker, 
the defeated candidate for South Essex, by the landlord of the 
inn where his London Committee sat during the last general 
election. Mr. Baker had paid for the hire of his committee- 
room, but resisted a further claim for beds slept in, and meat 
and drink consumed, or alleged to be consumed, in and about 
the business of recommending Mr. Baker to the suffrages of 
South Essex. The most constant guests at the “Green Dragon” 
were Mr. F. J. Smith and Mr. Littler, barristers. Mr. Smith, 
it seems, has a great capacity for sitting up at night. He kept 
a forty-eight hours’ vigil immediately before Mr. Baker's election 
in 1857. Wedo not hear that in the late contest he distinguished 
himself by equal wakefulness, and we know that Mr. Baker was 
defeated. But his nights, whether he watched or slept, were 
spent at the “Green Dragon,” and his bedroom was charged to 
Mr. Baker. ‘That gentleman had expressed himself most 
desirous to obtain the aid of Mr. Smith and Mr. Littler; and 
we ourselves remember enough of the way in which the suf- 
frages of South Essex were at first solicited, to think that 
some supervision of Mr. Baker’s style in election addresses was 
quite necessary. The two barristers were familiar with the use 
of that decent fiction by which those who have talked egregious 
nonsense are ee have been misreported. It seems that the 

entlemen of the press often failed to catch exactly what 

r. Baker said, and their reports were corrected in the com- 
mittee-room. ‘The reporter may have had a chop,” says Mr. 
Smith, in explanation of some items in the bill. ‘It is very 
material to watch the public papers, to see in what manner the 
candidates’ speeches are reported, in case anything should appear 
likely to injure them. On several occasions Mr. Baker's speeches 
were misreported, and we had to correct the reports.” We 
believe that Mr. Baker was “ misreported” by the printer of 
his original address. By some accident of the press, the 
electors of South Essex were informed that “the cultivation of 
our virtues and affections is the best preparation for sound 
political measures”—an after-dinner sentiment which might 
at first sight be supposed to have had its origin in the 
potency of the ‘Green Dragon’s” port. But a reference to dates 
will show that Mr. Baker accomplished this remarkable solution 
of the difficulties of Parliamentary Reform before Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Littler began to drink his wine for him. There was some 
question at the trial whether, after those gentlemen were induced 
to take up their quarters at the “Green Dragon,” Mr. Baker him- 
self had any sherry there. For our part, we believe not. We 
rather think that one of the first points on which the two barris- 
ters showed their judgment and decision was in restricting the 
candidate to cold water, and putting him to bed whenever he 
began to talk about the affections. 


These two Templars, Mr. Smith and Mr. Littler, rode but one 
horse, and the useful animal was the late candidate for South 
Essex. At the election of 1857, a trio of barristers mounted 
upon the same patient back, having, as it appears, migrated from 
their joint chambers in the Temple to the committee-room at 
the “Green Dragon.” The parts of this happy fellowship seem 
to have been thus distributed. Mr. Atkinson was agent for 
expenses, and Mr. Smith and Mr. Littler were expensive agents. 
Two disbursed Mr. Baker’s money, and the third took care of 
the vouchers. Surely nothing could be more satisfactory to Mr. 
Baker. But then he carried his election. In 1859 he lost it, and 
why? No doubt because the Templar brotherhood was severed, 
and the docketing of the vouchers was attempted to be per- 
formed by a solicitor. We desire to speak with all respect of a 
most useful class of men, but this intrusion into the most 
elevated walks of practice is fraught, we fear, with disastrous con- 
sequences to soviety. Mr. Smith adduces as an example of 
what can be done by a man of trained capacity, that on be- 
half of Mr. Baker he entertained two editors of country news- 
papers at dinner. ‘“ We thought, as they had been very useful 


to us, we ought to give them some champagne.” It needed a 
finished legal education, grounded in the deep principles of 
the Roman law, pursued through the volumes of reports, 
and the practice of the pleader’s chambers, and perfected by 
diligent attendance in the courts, in order to discern the proper 
moment for calling out to the waiter of the “Green Dragon "— 
“Champagne here, for the country editor.” And again, how did 
Mr. Smith’s genius rise equal to the great occasion, when he or- 
dered breakfast for seventy-six canvassers to be ready at half-past 
four o'clock on the polling-day! Nor must Mr. Littler’s services 
be overlooked. “Mr. Littler took his part with me a good deal 
so far as the press was concerned.” Mr. Littler helped Mr.Smith 
in ordering chops for the reporters and asking them what they 
would take to drink. And then they both dined with Mr. Baker— 
listened, we may suppose, to his account of his day’s platform exer- 
cises—bade him never to say die—and gently regulated his | geo 
tions, and turned the conversation when it approached the 
subject of the affections. And besides, there must have been 
a quantity of circulars to make up for posting, and innumerable 
envelopes and stamps to moisten; and what duty, we would 
ask, more imperatively demands the occasional refreshment of 
a little good, sound sherry? And in addition to all these 
claims, no less upon his gratitude than upon his cheque-book, 
Mr. Baker, as an enlightened politician, ought to know that 
the ancient British Constitution always contemplated that in 
some way, and by some persons, rich meat and genial wine 
should be consumed in unusual plenty at all national solem- 
nities. Modern legislation has imposed restrictions on the 
treating of electors, but no Parliament ever pretended to enact 
that tavern-bills are not still an essential feature of every elec- 
tion. Mr. Smith and Mr. Littler gracefully dispensed Mr. Baker's 
hospitalities at the ‘‘ Green Dragon” Inn, in Bishopsgate-street. 
We hope he feels obliged to them. We beg him to remember 
that he must bathe the affections in floods of generous wine if 
he seeks to raise an abundant crop. 


CHARITY BROKERS. 


.— number and extent of charitable institutions in this 
country are things of which we are very proud, and which 
we are very fond of pointing out to foreigners. go | proud 
are we of the vast development of our commerce and of the 
business habits which characterize us as a people. Perhaps it is 
the inevitable result of the possession by the same community 
of two such different virtues that they have tended to inter- 
penetrate each other; and this result has its dark side as well as 
its bright side. If our merchant princes have been the founders 
and benefactors of numberless charitable institutions, our charity 
has become almost a pure matter of business. In part from the 
benevolence natural to a well-to-do people, and still more from 
the traditional religiousness of the nation, it necessarily results 
that charitable donations are made on a very large scale. The 
genesis of a charitable society is usually after this fashion. A man 
goes to church because it is respectable, and because staying away 
from church would be almost as marked a thing to do as wearing 
a blue coat and brass buttons; and when he is there, he hears some 
stray verses in the second lesson, or some eloquent menace from 
the pulpit, which makes him very uncomfortable about the con- 
trast between his own easy life and the massive wretchedness of 
Spitalfields or Poplar.. The uneasiness rankles in him for some 
time, spoiling his digestion, and making him very cross to his 
wifs and daughters, He does not for a moment dream of lite 

rally obeying the texts in the New Testament that have hit him 
hard ; for he has a shrewd notion that they imply avery different 
state of society from the busy nineteenth century. He feels 
that he has no time for visiting the sick, and that, if he had, the 
sick would think him a great nuisance ; and he knows that when 
he got to the bedside, he would probably be at his wit’s ends for 
anything to say, and would end by twisting his watch chain, and 
remarking that it wasa cold day. If he is to do any of the 
corporal works of mercy, he must do them by commission. And 
so at last the irritation in his conscience throws itself out in the 
form of a liberal cheque upon his bankers. 


The same causes, operating pretty frequently, soon create a 
demand for agency which is sure not to remain long without a 
supply. The class of professional philanthropists, or charity- 
rae , is called into existence, whose business it is to act as 
conduits from the liberal but helpless donor to the deserving but 
equally helpless object. Of course the avocation of the charity- 
broker is not one that can be advertised. The world knows him 
as a meek, bustling body, irreproachably well shaven, by no 
means slothful in his business, but with a constant smile upon his 
face, and brimming over with the milk of human kindness. But 
the confluence of charitable intentions on the part of a few of his 
acquaintance, who desire to discharge themselves by commission 
of all conscientious liability to good works, soon enables him to 
project a society. It requires a man of business to start a chari- 
table society, but it is not a very arduous task, for the mode of 
proceeding is very much the same as that of starting a bubble 
company. First, there is the foolish lord to be found who is to be 
beguiled into acting as chairman—for no charitable association 
is perfect without a lord. The quality of almsgiving is twice 
blest when a lord deigns to sanction it. Then there is the com- 
mittee, answering to the board of directors, whose principal 
recommendations are that their names are aristocratic, and their 
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attendance is likely to be rare. The pattern is followed even in the 
minuter accessories. Of course the philanthropist becomes a 
Secretary with a thumping salary, for that is the final cause 
of the whole project ; and probably there is also a solicitor, a 
treasurer, and a few clerks. And of course there is an elegant 

room and secretary’s room in an expensive part of the 
town, fitted up with bran new Morocco furniture, and unlimited 
stationery. Then there is the advertising to be done in order 
that the new charity may compete successfully with other 
charities, and that the Secretary’s salary be not in arrear ; and ad- 
vertising includes many things besides a notice in a newspaper. 
It includes sermons by a popular preacher, placarded on all the 
hoardings, and a public dinner paid for cut of the charity funds, 
at which some presiding lion again illustrates the worthlessness of 
Christian almsgiving without the patronage of a notoriety. These 
demonstrations, conducted in an enterprising spirit, naturally 
cost money ; and at the end of the year the Secretary has two 
courses open tohim. If the funds of the society are abundant 
enough to bear the drain he stays at home, draws his salary, and 
talks confidentially about the sacrifices he has made. But if 
the concern seems to him to be shaky, he decamps with the 
area and resumes his philanthropic activity in the United 

tates. 

These reflections upon the unfortunate similarity that is spring- 
ing up between the lower kind of commercial and the lower kind 
of charitable enterprises, were suggested to us by the melancholy 
intelligence that our old friend, Lord Raynham, has again got 
into trouble. It is fair to him to say that his personal activit; 
entirely secures him from the imputation of vicarious rawr 
cence; but unhappily nature has forbidden the growth of com- 
mon sense and self-devotion in a single brain. There is a deep 
truth in the instinct which induces the Mahometans to reverence 
a madman as inspired, or the inhabitants of the Vallais to call 
their idiots cretins (chrétiens). The celebrated author of the 
Spiritual Combat need not have troubled himself to preach to 
his disciples, “‘ Blunt the acuteness of thine intellect,” for a high 
cultivation of the moral virtues seems to do that of itself. If the 
world is ever induced to trust a rogue, and is duped accordingly, if 
a good cause is ruined bysheer impracticability and folly, ifa parish 
is set by the ears about a trifle, it is sure to be a “ pious and self- 
devoted man” that has done it. In this chencteviiinll Raynham has 
recently presented the world with an illustration of what a well- 
backed charity-broker can do in the way of dissipating charitable 
funds. The annals of the Royal Benevolent Society, as brought to 
light by the honest indignation of Mr. Selfe, are short and simple. 
Tt was established two years ago, under the presidency of Lord 
Raynham, and under the secretaryship of a gentleman whose 
name we will not republish, lest we should prejudice his Ameri- 
can career. During the first year of its existence its budget was 
as follows :—Subscriptions, 1000/. ; expenses, 800/.; relief given to 
the poor, 2007. At the end of the first year the Secre thought 
this result decidedly unpromising, and decamped with all he 
could lay his hands on, and burning all the papers that might in- 
crease the bad odour he was leaving behind him. Inspite of this 
misfortune, however, the accounts were duly audited. Only one 
gem of economical management has been divulged to the 
world. In the opening of its promising career, the Royal 
Benevolent Society had celebrated its existence by a pub- 
lic dinner. No doubt the enthusiasm was great, and the 
fare was hearty, and the President and Secretary exalted each 
other’s virtues in mutual toasts, with Amcebean complaisance. 
But in other respects the dinner cannot be looked on as a success. 
It cost 112/., and it brought in 16/. How the most ingenious 
tavern-keeper could have swelled the bill up to this figure, un- 
less Lord y te sr and the Secretary supped like Cleopatra 
upon dissolved oon it is difficult to conceive. However, the 
item was passed uncomplainingly by the auditors; and the 
Society, with a late wisdom, appears to have resolved that, after 
this specimen of their skill, it was superfluous to submit the ac- 
counts to them for the future. 


The injury to which charitable enterprises are exposed from 
“ Secretaries” and “ office expenses’ is very flagrant, and is 
sufficiently attested by the fact, which is generally admitted, 
that in spite of the number of its charities and of the legal 
parochial relief, London contains at least as much abject misery in 
proportion to its ee as the other less advanced and 
wealthy cities of the world. But the remedy is not very ob- 
vious. It is easy to say that it was not by offices and secretaries 
that Howard and Mrs. Fry, St. Vincent of Paul, and Les Petites 
Seurs des Pauvres have gained a name as benefactors of their 
race ; but heroic Christian hearts like these are not to be manu- 
factured to order. Anyhow Lord Raynham’s process seems 
needlessly expensive. e would suggest to him to meditate a 
little on a contrast which, merely in point of charitable me- 
chanism, the Zimes of this week furnishes. A clergyman south 
of the Thames writes in his own name to the newspapers, detailing 
certain cases of misery in his parish. In a week he receives 
30o/. The office expenses in this case were probably a postage 
stamp, and yet he gained half as much again for the benefit of 
the poor as the office expenses of 6oo/., and the dinner of 1121. 
Surely we may infer that the hearts of the Londoners are not so 
stony that they cannot be moved to charitable gifts without the 
whole paraphernalia of a bubble bank, or a feast worthy of alder- 
manic stomachs and a Lord Mayor's day. 


REVIEWS. 


LA FEMME* 


[* it is desirable that a sick man should probe his wounds, it 
must be allowed that, as moral invalids, no people are supe- 
rior to the French. They unfold their vices and their miseries 
with a most philosophic candour. They let us know 
all their misdeeds, and good-humouredly discuss themselves on 
the footing of avowed criminals. They have also a very hearty 
ae for us because we do not do the same; and it must be 
allowed that there is very much to be said for drawing away the 
veil from the dark side of society, and looking at the world as it 
is. One advantage of the French system is, that the remedies 
they propose, when they propose any, are not hindered by any 
reserve on the _ of the physician from going to the heart of 
the mischief. The objection that neither the books mye | 
the disease nor those proposing a remedy are fit for an Engli 

drawing-room, has autostart much weight in France. Some 
of their vices, the worst and most horrid forms of their moral 
disease, we have not got in England ; and if we had, we should 
never circulate books about them in decent society. But 
the greater part of the field of vice is common to both 
countries and to the whole race of man, and it is ve 

interesting to see how the evils that beset human life 
are treated by those who survey them with sorrow in a 
society that is certainly unrivalled in the combination of plain- 
speaking and corruption. M. Michelet has just published a 
work on “ Woman,” in which he examines the best means of 
counteracting the influences that cause or tempt Frenchwomen 
to become the victims, instigators, and accomplices of sin and 
crime. Probably most Englishmen would arrive at the con- 
clusion that the remedies he recommends are not likely to prove 
very effectual. But the society for which they are recommend 

is widely different from our own, and even if they are not likely 
to effect much practical good, it is worth while to learn what is 
the line of thought to which a Frenchman of ability and reflection, 
with an honest purpose of doing good, has been led by his ex- 
perience of his countrymen and countrywomen. No one can fail 
to gain some information about France from this volume, even if 
he fails to see in it any sure grounds for hoping that society will 
be made better by its contents. There are many people im 
England who ought not to read any books but those fit for the tea- 
table, and there are others who judge every book in every foreign 
literature by the English tea-table standard ; but those who are 
familiar with and appreciate, so far as foreigners can appreciate, 
the novels of Balzac and George Sand, will find in M. Michelet’s 

k many signs of an active intellect and a generous spirit 
having been brought to the contemplation of themorals of his time. 

The great evil of the day, says M. Michelet—the one great evil 
beside which all others are as nothing—is that people are unwilling 
to marry, and that, if they do marry, the husband and wife live 
avowedly or practically separate. This is old ground, and is so 
familiar, both in its causes and in its results, to readers of French 
literature, that we need not dwell on it further than to notice 
one or two grounds of reluctance to marriage which are peculiar 
to France, and which are discussed by M. Michelet with great 
originality and vivacity. There is one which applies specially 
to the poor. The subdivision of the land has created a class of 
proprietors who can only with the greatest difficulty get a living 
out of the soil. They want assistance in tillage, and the easiest 
way to get and keep a servant is to marry. In Great Britain it 
is not unusual to look on a wife as a “ permanent housekeeper ;” 
but the French peasant looks on her as his permanent beast 
of burden. In America a man buys a negro, says M. 
Michelet —in France, he marries a wife. He makes her 
work out of doors in every weather and every season, and, if 
we may trust M. Michelet’s account, he is very apt to select 
the lighter part of the work for himself, while he keeps her 
hoeing, picking, and digging. His spirits and health require 
constant refreshment at a neighbouring pothouse ; but economy 
demands that she should be kept always at work, and never 
spend an unn halfpenny. The consequence is, that 

oung women eschew what is literally the yoke of marriage. 
They rush into the large towns, and swell the numbers of those 
who lead a town life. In the upper classes, there is a curious 
hindrance to marriage of a very different kind. Men object to 
the religion of their wives. They find that the partners of their 
lives have been brought up to think, not in the spirit of modern 
France, but in the spirit of the old society. The wife and 
husband are divided in opinion on every important question. 
The wife’s ideal is submissive devotion—the husband's ideal is 
intellectual independence. There is no bond of thought between 
them; and every day makes the separation greater and the 
breach more irreparable. As men will not talk on the higher 
subjects of life with their wives, the wife is thrown more and more 
completely on the society of women, and becomes daily less 
capable of having her mind enlarged, and more profoundly 
bigoted and timid. 

The causes, however, which make marriage infrequent in 
France, and the evil consequences thus brought about, are 
too familiar to all persons acquainted with French litera- 
ture to permit the part of M. Michelet’s book touching on 


* La Femme. Par J. Michelet. Paris and London: Hachette. 1860. 
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these subjects to have any great importance. What we really 
wish to know is the remedies’ he proposes. There can scarcely 
be any inquiry more interesting and instructive than to ascertain 
how a man of reflection and of honest intentions thinks he can 
stem the tide of corruption in modern society. In England most 
persons would say that the true and only remedy is to accept 
the teaching of the Gospel. We have no doubt that this is the 
best answer that can be given ; but when we come to examine it, 
it is rather vague. For the Gospel is a thing which has to be 
applied to human life, and the difficulty is how to apply it. 

very century and every generation varies in the opinion 


it forms as to the application, and this opinion is arrived at 


by a hundred different considerations drawn from sources that 
are often purely secular. What, for example, are the right rela- 
tions that ought to subsist between the rich and the poor? The 


French Revolution and the introduction of steam machinery are 


two among many other great influences that are gradually intro- 
ducing into the mind of Western Europe a view of these rela- 
tions that was inconceivable in the days of feudalism and of 
simple agricultural labour. Yet the Gospel seems equaliy capable 
of aeneoen to either state of society. The answer which M. 
Michelet returns to the inquiry how the sanctity of marriage and 
respect for women are to be restored, amounts practically to the 
conclusion that the remedies for existing evils are to be sought 
in poetry and in the siudy of physical science. An Englishman 
who arrived at the same conclusion would probably clothe his 
answer in language more or less religious. It is a great gain 
that this should !\» our habit, in spite of the cant and narrow- 


‘ness which it o/tva engenders. Of all the good thmgs which 


Protestantism brings with it, the best is the possibility for 
educated men to view life as coloured by a genuine though inde- 
finite religion. Of all the bad things which Komanism: brings 
with it, the worst is that of making it seem to educated men a 
point of honour to stand aloof from religion altogether, unless they 
ean conscientiously catch the spirit and adopt the language of a 
mystical devotion. But at the bottom the ideas that are brought 
to bear on French and English society must be much the same ; 
and if we do but make allowance for a difference of treatment 
and expression, we shall find that there is a substantial agree- 
ment in thought on both sides of the Channel. That society is 
to be renewed by poetry and physical science in the way of which 
M. Michelet dreams seems to us improbable; but it is ob- 
vious that poetry and physical science are the two great motive 
forces that are impelling, and the two great sustaining forces 
that are upholding, the intellect of Europe at the present 
day. In poetry we seek an escape from the materialism, 
the puny conception of laws, and the dogmatism that necessarily 
cloud the beginnings of physical inquiry. In physical science 
we see the great field of certainty in the land of uncertainties. 
It gives us something to hold by which neither bigotry nor 
scepticism can shake. The human mind is being brought into 
subjection to the influence of unimpeachable but unexpected 
facts. We are sent to school again, but this time we are sure 
that our schoolmaster is not mistaken. Elevation and certainty, 
these are the two things for which the generation pants, and it is 
beeause M. Michelet, in a very odd and very French way, recog- 
nises and developes this, that his book appears to us chiefly 
worth studying, 

The first thing, he tells us, that Young France ought to do is 
to look on marriage as poetical; and Hi their favourite novels 
represent young Frenchmen fairly, it must be allowed that there 
is considerable room for improvement in this direction. We 
may describe M. Michelet’s work as an attempt to make married 
life idyllic. Woman is to him a frail, wonderful, susceptible 
material, which the great artist man is to carve into a domestic 
‘divinity. The father and the husband are to watch hour by hour 
and day by day the growth of their precious charge. They are 
to consult her health, her inclinations, and her powers. The hus- 
band more especially is to bring out all the hidden mysteries of 

r nature. The occupation will be at once endless, interesting, 
and profitable. Married life cannot be dull if the husband is a 

t and the wife an unfinished verse. And the perfection that 
F both desirable and possible cannot be attained unless the labour 
of the file is incessant—unless the poet is always not only watch- 
ing his verse’s advance, but watching the manner and rate of its 
pecans. Inspired with the true artist’s view of marriage, a lover 
and a husband will see, in the minutest actions and calls of 
domestic intimacy, an opening for his art to work on. Such is 
the theory that M. Michelet expounds, and we do not kno® 
that it deserves to be laughed down at once. It must be ac- 
knowledged that, if a husband could be thus made as exclusively 
fond of his own wife as poets generally are of their own poetry, 
the purity of marriage would be greatly increased. And it is not 
iuapnesible that such a view of married life should commend 
itself to many minds that are really determined by the books 
they read and the company they keep into going off into cynical 
sneers at marriage on the one hand, or into enthusiastic devo- 
tedness on the other. The young Hercules may be asked to 
choose between being a Satanic poet or an idyllic one, and a 
kind friend may nee him to make the latter his choice. It is 
no objection to say that there will be very few individuals who, in 
consequence of M. Michelet’s book, will set about getting the 
right sort of rough material and shaping her into a poem. A)] great 
influences work indirectly ; and the notion that domestic life has a 
peculiar and very interesting poetry of its own is one that may 
play an important part in the lustory of the next generation. 


M. Michelet’s physical science, we must candidly confess, often 
raises a smile. ‘About a year ago apparently, it oecurred to hi 
that he could make great moral discoveries through anatomy, and 
he devoted a few months to that study. The results he has 
arrived at are astonishing. It appears that, by opening the 
skulls and bodies of half a dozen babies and women, he now 
knows exactly how children ought to be educated and women 
treated. He also goes into some details of the pathology of 
women which would perhaps be strange in an English book. 
But the French have long ago exhausted the excitement which is 
open to any one who will give a quiet afternoon to the perusal 
of any medical dictionary, and it seems to them unneces to 
avoid reference to the elementary facts of human life. Perhaps 
the scrupulous delicacy of Englishmen may be better, but it 
ought to be conceded that the physical conditions which regulate 
the health, the happiness, and the temper of the sexes form a most 
legitimate subject of inquiry. We do not blame M. Michelet 
for introducing considerations drawn from the study of the 
human body into a treatise on the true position of woman in 
society, but for approaching physical science in the spirit of a 
credulous amateur. We do not see that he has evidence for his 
statements, and we do not think he knows whether he has evi- 
dence or not. But the main point he insists on is that a know- 
ledge of the human constitution is certain to give us in some de- 
gree now, and is likely to give us in a much greater degree here- 
after, an insight into the relation that ought to obtain between the 
sexes in civilized society ; and in this he is, we think, indisputably 
right. Whenever physical science is sufliciently advanced to give 
us any certainty on the subject, this certainty will be something 
definite to hold by in all discussions about women, M. Michelet 
appears to us to have got hold of some thoughts that in their way 
are new and valuable; and therefore his book, in spite of its 
vague and fragmentary character, its defects of taste, and its 
mora},shortcomings, may be considered as well worth reading, 
even on this side the water. ; 


ROBERTSON’S “ BECKET.”* 


* (HE three centuries and a half,” says Mr. Robertson, “duri 
which Thomas of Canterbury was revered as the 
lorious*of English saints were followed by an almost equally 
ong period of disrepute.” Among Protestants his name was a 
byword, and even Roman Catholics **betrayed a feeling that a 
hero so remote from modern sympatpies was rather an en- 
cumbrancé than a strength to their”@ause.” Then came a 
reaction, and Becket had his day agains'.In France the re- 
action took the form of historical theory.: Thierry, in_his 
Norman Conquest, finds oppressed Saxons éverywhere. They 
are, as Mr. Robertson says, his ‘univérsal solvent.” Among 
other cases he finds an oppressed Saxon and a defender of 
the rights of oppressed Saxons in Becket. There seems some 
reason to suppose that, before his death, Thierry was disposed to 
qualify this notion, which is almost as baseless as a dream, the 
sole particle of truth in it being that Becket was an ecclesiastical 
demagogue, and, like all demagogues, found favour with the mob 
—the mob with which he found favour being mainly that of his 
own order. He was not of Saxon but of Norman parentage, 
according to the contemporary evidence of Fitzstephen ; while 
another early, though apparently not contemporary, biographer 
states that his father was a native of Rouen, and his mother of 
Caen. The attempt of Thierry to torture Becket into a Saxon. 
name in spite of its Norman form, by asserting,without a shadow 
of evidence, that Gilbert Becket’s real name was Beck, and that 
the Normans, among whom he lived, added to this a familiar 
diminutive, and so turned it into Becket, is thus conclusively 

rebutted :— ‘ 

But in truth the word beck, instead of being exclusively Saxon, was one of 
the few remains of their old Teutonic language which lingered among the 
descendants of the Northmen after their settlement in France: thus Caudebec, 
Boldec, and the famous abbey of Le Bec, which within the first century after 
the Conquest gave three primates to the English Church, each derived its 
name from its beck or brook. And as beck was used to signify a brook, so 
we know, from the evidence of Norman charters, that the diminutive b 
(or becket) was used to signify a little brook; and, moreover, the earli 
appearance of this diminutive as a surname in any formal document is not 
in England, but in Normandy. Nothing, therefore, could well be more un- 
fortunate than the attempt to press the family name into the service of 
M. Thierry’s Saxon theory. 

But the grand and decisive argument against the theory that 
Becket was a Saxon fighting against the Norman King and 
nobles for Saxon liberties is, that there is not the faintest allu- 
sion to anything of the kind in Becket’s own letters, in those of 
his friends, in those of his adversaries, in the narratives of his 
biographers, or in any of the chronicles of the time. That article 
in the Bonstitutions of Clarendon, on which, according to Thierry, 
the contest between the King and Becket mainly turned—the 
article forbidding serfs to be ordained without the consent of 
their lords—was, on the contrary, regarded at the time, and by 
the disputants themselves, as one of very subordinate importance. 
The Pope, at the instance of Becket, passed formal judgment on 
the Constitutions of Clarendon at his interview with the Arch- 
bishop at Soissons, in 1164. He there divided the sixteen 
articles of the Constitutions into two portions. Ten were utterly 
abominable, and opposed to the canons and ali that was holy. 
Six might be borne with, though they were not good. The 


. Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Biography. By James Craigie 
Robertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. London: John Murray. 1859. 
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article restraining the ordination of serfs was one, not of the ten, 
but of the siz. . Robertson does not advert to this fact, but 
it places past dispute the correctness of his view of the question. 
Be it said, however, for Thierry, that his view of history is a 
generous one, even in its extremes. It is far better than that 
crazy malignity of the more vulgar French mind which sets up 
a statue to an atrocious tyrant like William the Norman, because 
he was “ the conqueror of England.” 

The real question at issue between Henry and Becket, as Mr. 
Robertson justly says, was ‘‘ whether clerks should enjoy a com- 
parative impunity for offences against the public peace.” That 
they should not was maintained by the King as the guardian of 
the public peace—that they should was maintained by Becket as 
the demagogic head of the ecclesiastical estate. That article of 
the Constitutions of Clarendon which made clerks punishable by 
civil tribunals for civil offences was the true ground of the whole 
quarrel. The ecclesiastical apologists of Becket have, therefore, 
more reason for their sympathy than his historical apologists. 
But his ecclesiastical apologists can only justify their sympathy 
for him on the broad ground that the support of Churchmen is due 
to every man who contends for any ecclesiastical privileges, how- 
ever destitute of justice. The question between Henry and 
Becket has long been decided by the practical sense and moral 
instinet of all Christendom in favour of the former, to the obvious 
benefit of the Church, which Becket’s clients polluted by their 
crimes, as well as to the benefit of the State. ‘ Nothing,” says 
Mr. Robertson, “ as appears to us, can be plainer than that the 
Archbishop’s cause was decidedly wrong.” And, it being wrong, 
he could do no service to the Church or to Christianity in that 
or in any age by upholding it against the right. 

But if Becket’s cause was wrong, what was the spirit in which 
he defended it? ‘ There are those who would use the history 
of Becket as an argument in favour of Rome. There are those 
who represent the temper of his latter days as that of a man 

urified by suffering to calm and saintly resignation!” Mr. 

bertson seems not to be quite aware to what an extent his- 
torical writers of a certain school will draw upon their impu- 
dence when the resources of their sophistry are exhausted. The 
readersof the careful and unprejudiced delineation of Becket which 
we are reviewing will find a very different picture from that of 
‘calm and saintly resignation.” They will find this “ martyr”— 
who was compared by his fanatical eulogists, and by his own 
spiritual conceit, to Christ himself—doing everything he could to 
prevent accommodation, bearing himself with the most intole- 
rable insolence, stirring up the bitterest feelings, using not onl 
the most violent, but the foulest language, condemned for his 
unmeasured proceedings even by the right-minded men of his own 
party, driving the opposite party to extremities by every means 
in his power, and at last provoking what is led his 
martyrdom by using the Christian epithet of “ pander” to an 
exasperated barbarian with a weapon in his hand. If Henry 
was violent too, this at most palliates, without justifying, the 
violence of the Archbishop. Becket was beond by every tie 
(unless the transition from the lay to the clerical estate absolves 
a man from gratitude and friendship), to show the utmost con- 
sideration towards the sovereign who had treated him as a bosom 
friend, who had loaded him with benefits, who had forced him, 
by the exercise of the very power afterwards denounced by 
him as profane, into his archbishopric, and whom he must have 
known he had, under cover of a faint caveat, deceived and 
betrayed. In one respect, Mr. Robertson has exonerated 
the memory of Henry, whose proceedings, as a whole, he very 
properly declines to approve. He has exposed the discreditable 
artifice by which Dr. Lingard conceals the connexion of the 
King’s conduct in forcing the Cistercians to expel the exile from 
his asylum, with Becket’s previous violence in the proceedi 
at Vezelay. The King’s act was not an unprovoked piece of 
tty persecution, but an act of (not inexcusa eae e. Dr. 

ingard, we believe, tries to be honest, even where religion is 
concerned, but he does not invariably succeed. 

But, if Becket’s cause was wrong and his temper unchristian 
in our point of view, what amount of allowance is to be made for 
the spirit and circumstances of his age? Mr. Robertson has a 
very good passage on this point :— 

It is not for one age to make its own principles the rule for judging of 
persons who belonged to another age; and if there be anything which honour- 
ably distinguishes the tone of history in our time from that which prevailed 
during the eighteenth century, it is most especially the disposition to make 
allowance for men of earlier times, whose ideas and circumstances were widely 
different from our own. Yet this allowance may be carried too far, so as to 
seduce historical writers into a love of paradox, and to produce a forgetful- 
ness of the bounds which separate right from wrong. Without denying that 
the conduct of a personage in history may have been justified before his own 
conscience, we may rightly ask whether it deserves the gratitude of mankind ; 
and as to his personal justification, we are entitled to ask not only whether 
he acted according to the light which he had, but whether he was careful to 
obtain—or whether he did not rather shut out—the best light which was 
within his reach. How, then, will Becket bear such an inquiry? Can we 
acquit him, if we consider that, however much the principles of his genera- 
tion might have been corrupted by a long course of falsehoods and forgeries— 
by the pretended Decretals, by the influence of Hildebrand and his school, 
by the indiscriminating compilations and perverted glosses of the canonists— 
the Bible was open to him, and the true history of earlier Christian ages was 
not wholly overlaid ?—that the pretensions which he set up in behalf of the 
clergy were opposed by many of the most learned ecclesiastics ?—that his 
ablest and most confidential adviser was often obliged to disapprove of his 
proceedings, and earnestly represented to him the danger of inflaming his 
mind by the study of the books on which his pretensions were grounded f if 
Richard of Canterbury could argue the question of the clerical immunities in 


the manner which we have seen, is it to be said that the age is to serve as 
an excuse for the unreasonable and unscriptural views w Becket so 
zealously maintained on the subject ? 

In conclusion, Mr. Robertson says— 

Least of all does Becket deserve the s: pte ¢ See among ourselves 
who dread that reversed Hildebrandism whic would reduce the Church to a 
mere function of the secular power. An Englishman ought no more, as a 
Churchman, to use the cause of those who in former times exaggerated 
the claims of ts Sleenchey, than, as the subject of a constitutional monarchy, 
he ought to defend the excesses of despotism. The name of Becket, instead 
of serving as a saf to those who fear encroachment on the Church in 
our own time, will only furnish their gage) with a pretext for represent- 
ing the most equitable claims in behalf of the Church as manifestations of a 
= which would aim at the establishment of priestly tyranny and in- 
tolerance. 


We will only add that we have read this book with the greatest 
interest, and lay it down with the strong conviction that Mr. 
Robertson hasexamined this vexedand tangled subject thoroughly, 
and treated it with great ability, with great good sense, and in a 
spirit of the most impartial justice ; and that by so doing he has 
rendered a great service to the study of English history. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES.* 


HERE are few more touching books in their way than the 
last of the Waverley Novels. "The readers of Castle Dan- 
gerous and Count Robert of Paris can hardly fail to see in those 
dreary pages the reflection of a proud and honourable man 
redeeming what he looked upon as his honour at the expense of 
his genius. Sir Walter Scott's desperate efforts to pay his debts 
by extracting the very last ounce of metal from a mine which 
had long been substantially worked out, deserve the respect and 
enlist the sympathy which 1s the due of high spirit and unflinching 
courage. The novels, to be sure, are as bad as bad can be; but 
to pay debts is a higher duty than to write good novels, and as 
monuments of what can be done in that direction by a deter- 
mined man, they are not without their interest and value. They 
have, moreover, the negative value of being only bad. They are 
not ,offensive or insulting. The usual strong men, the usual 
terrific combats, and the usual upholstery are brought upon the 
stage. They are no doubt greatly the worse for wear; but if 
they were good of their kind, there would be nothing to complain 
of. The soup is cold, the mutton raw, and the fowls tough; but 
there are soup, mutton, and fowls for dinner, not puppy pie and 
stewed cat. 

In the Zale of Two Cities, Mr. Dickens has reached the 
Castle Dangerous stage without Sir Walter Scott's excuse ; and 
instead of wholesome food ill-dressed, he has put before his 
readers dishes of which the quality is not disguised by the 
cooking. About a year ago, he proper to break up an 
old and to establish a new periodical, upon grounds which, if 
the statement—and, as far as we are aware, the uncontradicted 
statement—of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans is true, were most 
discreditable to his character for good feeling, and we might 
almost say for common decency, and in order to extend the cir- 
culation of the new periodical S published in it the story which 
now lies before us. It has the merit of being much shorter than 
its predecessors, and the consequence is, that the satisfaction 
which both the author and his readers must feel at its conclu- 
sion was deferred for a considerably less period than usual. It 
is a most curious production, whether it is considered in a lite- 
rary, in a moral, or in an historical point of view. If it had not 
borne Mr. Dickens’s name, it would in all probability have 
hardly met with a single reader; and if it has any popularity at 
all, it must derive it from the circumstance that it stands in the 
same relation to his other books as salad dressing stands in 
towards a complete salad. It is a bottle of the sauce in which 
Pickwick and Nicholas Nickleby were dressed, and to which 
they owed much of their popularity ; and though it has stood 
open on the sideboard for a very long time, and has lost a good 
deal of its original flavour, the philosophic inquirer who is willing 
to go through the penance of tasting it will be, to a certain 
extent, repaid. He will have an opportunity of studying in ita 
elements a system of cookery which procured for its ingenious 
inventor unparalleled popularity, and enabled him to infect the 
literature of. his country with a disease which manifests itself in 
such repulsive symptoms that it has gone far to invert the familiar 
doctrines of the Latin Grammar about ingenuous arts, and to - 
substitute for them the conviction that the principal results of a 
persistent devotion to literature are an incurable vulgarity of 
mind and of taste, and intolerable arrogance of temper. 

As, notwithstanding the popularity of its author, it might 

an error to assume that our readers are at all ac- 
quainted with the Zale of Two Cities, it may be desirable to 
mention shortly the points of the story. The Two Cities are 
London and Paris. A French physician, who has just been re- 
leased after passing many years in the Bastille, is brought over 
to England, where he lives with his pretty daughter. Five years 
elapse, and the doctor and his daughter appear as witnesses 
on the trial for treason of a young Frenchman, who is suspected 
of being a French spy, and acquitted. A year or two more 
elapses, and the doctor’s daughter marries the acquitted man, 
refusing two barristers, one of whom had defended him, whilst 
the other was devil to the first. Then ten years elapse, and as 
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the Revolution is in full bloom in Paris, all the characters go 
over there on various excuses. The Frenchman turns out to be 
a noble who had given up his estate because he was conscience- 
stricken at the misery of the population around him, and thought 
he had better live by his wits in London than have the responsi- 
bility of continuing to be a landowner in France. He gets into 
prison, and is in great danger of losing his head, but his father-in- 
law, on the strength of his Bastille reputation, gets him off. He is, 
however, arrested a second time, and turns out to be the son of 
the infamous Marquis who had put the father-in-law into the 
Bastille for being shocked at his having murdered a serf. On 
this discovery he is condemned to death, andhis wifegoes through 
the usual business—‘‘If I might embrace him once,” ‘‘ My 
husband—No! A moment,” “Dear darling of my soul,” and 
so forth. Next day, before the time fixed for his execution, 
the rejected barrister—the devil, not the counsel for the prisoner 
—gets into the prison, changes clothes with the husband, stupifies 
him with something in the nature of chloroform, gets him passed 
out of the prison by a confederate before he revives, and is 
guillotined in his place. 

Such is the story, and it would perhaps be hard to imagine a 
clumsier or more disjointed framework for the display of 
the tawdry wares which form Mr. Dickens’s stock-in-trade. The 
broken-backed way in which the story maunders along from 1775 
to 1792 and back again to 1760 or thereabouts, is an excellent 
instance of the complete disregard of the rules of literary com- 
position which have marked the whole of Mr. Dickens's career as 
an author. No portion of his popularity is due to intellectual 
excellence. The higher pleasures which novels are capable of 
giving are those which are derived from the development of a 
skilfully constructed plot, or the careful and moderate delineation 
of character; and neither of these are to be found in Mr. Dickens’s 
works, nor has his influence over his contemporaries had the 
slightest tendency to promote the cultivation by others of the 
qualities which produce them. The two main sources of his popu- 
larity are his power of working upon the feelings by the coarsest 
stimulants, and his power of setting common occurrences in a 
grotesque and unexpected light. In his earlier works, the skill 
and vigour with which these operations were performed were 
so remarkable as to make it difficult to analyse the precise 
means by which the effect was produced on the mind of the 
reader. Now that familiarity has deprived his books of the 
gloss and freshness which they formerly possessed, the mechanism 
is laid bare; and the fact that the means by which the effect 
is produced are really mechanical has become painfully appa- 
rent. It would not, indeed, be matter of much difficulty to 
frame from such a-book as the Zale of Two Cities regular 
recipes for grotesque and pathetic writing, by which an 
required quantity of the article might be produced wit. 
infallible certainty. The production of pathos is the 
simpler operation of the two. With a little practice and a 
good deal of determination, it would really be as easy to harrow 
up people’s feelings as to poke the fire. The whole art is to 
take a melancholy subject, and rub the reader’s nose in it, and 
this does not require any particular amount either of skill or 
knowledge. Every one knows, for example, that death is a 
solemn and affecting thing. If, therefore, it is wished to make a 
pathetic impression on the reader, the proper course is to intro- 
duce a death-bed scene, and to rivet attention to it by specifying 
all its details. Almost any subject will do, because the pathetic 
power of the scene lies in the fact of the death ; and the artifice 
employed consists simply in enabling the notion of death to be 
reiterated at short intervals by introducing a variety of irrele- 
vant trifles which suspend attention for the moment, and allow 
it after an interval to revert to death with the additional impulse 
derived from the momentary contrast. The process of doing this 
to almost any conceivable extent is so simple that it becomes, 
with practice, almost mechanical. To describe the light and 
shade of the room in which the body lies, the state of the bed- 
clothes, the conversation of the servants, the sound of the under- 
taker's footsteps, the noise of driving the coffin-screws, and any 
number of other minutie, is in effect a device for working on the 
feelings by repeating at intervals, Death—death—death—death 
—death, just as feeling of another class might be worked upon 
by continually calling a mana liar or a thief. It is anold re- 
mark, that if dirt enough is thrown some of it will stick; and 
Mr. Dickens's career shows that the same is true of pathos. 

To be grotesque is a rather more difficult trick than to be 
pathetic ; but it is just as much a trick, capable of being learned 
and performed almost mechanically. One principal element of 
grotesqueness is unexpected incongruity ; and inasmuch as most 
things are different from most other things, there is in nature a 
supply of this element of grotesqueness which is absolutely in- 
exuaustible. Whenever Mr. Dickens writes a novel, he makes 
two or three comic characters just as he might cut a pig out of 
a piece of orange-peel. In the present story there are two comic 
characters, one of whom is amusing by reason of the facts that 
his name is Jerry Cruncher, that his hair sticks out like iron 
spikes, and that, having reproached his wife for “ flopping down 
on her knees” to pray, he goes on for seventeen years speaking 
of praying as “flopping.” If, instead of saying that his hair 
was like iron spikes, Mr. Dickens had said that his ears were 
like mutton-chops, or his nose like a Bologna sausage, the effect 
would have been much the same. One of his former charac- 
ters was identified by a habit of staring at things and people 
with his teeth, and another by a propensity to draw his 


moustache up under his nose, and his nose down over 
his moustache. As there are many members in one body, 
Mr. Dickens may possibly live long enough to have a cha- 
racter for each of them, so that he may have one character 
identified by his eyebrows, another by his nostrils, and another 
by his toe-nails. No popularity can disguise the fact that this 
is the very lowest of low styles of art. It is a step below Cato’s 
full wig and lacquered chair which shook the pit and made the 
gallery stare, and in point of artistic merit stands on precisely 
the same level with the deformities which inspire the pencils of 
the prolific artists who supply valentines to the million at a 
penny a-piece. 

One special piece of grotesqueness introduced by Mr. Dickens 
into his present tale is very curious. A good deal of the story 
relates to France, and many of the characters are French. Mr. 
Dickens accordingly makes them talk a language which, for a 
few sentences, is amusing enough, but which becomes in- 
tolerably tiresome and affected when it is spread over scores 
of pages. He translates every French word by its exact English 
equivalent. For example, “Voila votre passeport” becomes “ Be- 
hold your passport ’—‘ Je viens de voir,” “I come to see,” &c. 
Apart from the bad taste of this, it shows a perfect ignorance of 
the nature and principles of language. The sort of person who 
would say in English, “ Behold,” is not the sort of person who 
would say in French ‘‘ Voila ;” and to describe the most terrible 
events in this misbegotten jargon shows a great want of sensi- 
bility to the real requirements of art. If an ncquaintance with 
Latin were made the excuse for a similar display, Mr. Dickens 
and his disciples would undoubtedly consider such conduct as 
inexcusable pedantry. To show off familiarity with a modern 
language is not very different from similar conduct with respect 
to an ancient one. 

The moral tone of the Tale of Two Cities is not more whole- 
some than that of its predecessors, nor does it display any nearer 
approach to a solid knowledge of the subject-matter to which it 
refers. My. Dickens observes in his pretace—‘ It has been one 
of my hopes to add something to the popular and picturesque 
means of understanding that terrible time, though no one can 
hope to add anything to the philosophy of Mr. Carlyle’s wonder- 
ful book.” The allusion to Mr. Carlyle confirms the presump- 
tion which the book itself raises, that Mr. Dickens happened to 
have read the History of the French Revolution, and, being on 
the look-out for a subject, determined off-hand to write a 
novel about it. Whether he has any other knowledge of the 
subject than a single reading of Mr. Carlyle’s work would supply 
does not appear, but certainly what he has written shows no 
more. It is exactly the sort of story which a man would write 
who had taken down Mr. Carlyle’s theory without any sort of 
inquiry or examination, but with a comfortable conviction that 
“nothing could be added to its philosophy.” The people, 
says Mr. Dickens, in effect, had been degraded by long 
and gross misgovernment, and acted like wild beasts in con- 
sequence. There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in this view 
of the matter, but it is such very elementary truth that, unless a 
man had something new to say about it, it is hardly worth men- 
tioning; and Mr. Dickens supports it by specific assertions 
which, if not absolutely false, are at any rate so selected as to 
convey an entirely false impression. It is a shameful thing for a 
popular writer to exaggerate the faults of the French aristocracy 
in a book which will naturally find its way to readers who know 
very little of the subject except what he chooses to tell them; 
but it is impossible not to feel that the melodramatic story which 
Mr. Dickens tells about the wicked Marquis who violates one of 
his serfs and murders another, is a grossly unfair representation 
of the state of society in France in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. That the French noblesse had much to answer for in a 
thousand ways, is a lamentable truth; but it is by no means 
true that they could rob, murder, and ravish with impunity. 
When Count Horn thought proper to try the experiment under 
the Regency, he was broken on the wheel, notwithstanding his 
nobility ; and the sort of atrocities which Mr. Dickens depicts as 
characteristic of the eighteenth century were neither safe nor 
common in the fourteenth. 

England as well as France comes in for Mr. Dickens's favours. 
He takes a sort of pleasure, which appears to us insolent and un- 
becoming in the extreme, in drawing the attention of his readers 
exclusively to the bad and weak points in the history and cha- 
racter of their immediate ancestors. The grandfathers of the pre- 
sent generation were, according to him, a sort of savages, or ve 
little better. They were cruel, bigoted, unjust, ill-governed, 
— and neglected in every possible way. The childish 
delight with which Mr. Dickens acts Jack Horner, and says 
What a good boy am I, in comparison with my benighted ancestors, 
is thoroughly contemptible. England some ninety years back 
was not what it nowis, but it was a very remarkable country. It 
was inhabited and passionately loved by some of the greatest men 
whowere then living, and it possessed institutions which, with man 
imperfections, were by far the best which then existed in the world, 
and were, amongst other things, the sources from which our present 

liberties are derived. There certainly were a large number of 
abuses, but Mr. Dickens is not content with representing them 
fairly. He grossly exaggerates their evils. It is eavally diffi- 
cult to ge a novelist precisely to book, and Mr. Sidees is 
especially addicted to the cultivation of a judicious vagueness ; 
but in his present work he affords an opportunity for instituting 


a comparison between the facts on which he relies, and the asser- 
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tions which he makes on the strength of them. In the early 
part of his novel he introduces the irial of a man who is ac- 
cused of being a French spy, and does his best to show how 
utterly corrupt and unfair everybody was who took part in the 
proceedings. The counsel for the Crown is made to praise the 
Government spy, who is the principal witness, as a man of 
exalted virtue, and is said to address himself with zeal 
to the task of driving the nails into the prisoner’s coffin. 
In examining the witnesses he makes every sort of unfair 
suggestion which can prejudice the prisoner, and the judge 
shows great reluctance to allow any circumstance to come 
out which would be favourable to him, and does all in his power 
to get him hung, though the evidence against him is weak in the 
extreme. It so happens that in the State Trials for the ve 
year (1780) in which the scene of Mr. Dickens’s story is laid, 
there is a full report of the trial of a French spy—one De la 
Motte—for the very crime which is imputed to Mr. Dickens’s 
hero. One of the principal witnesses in this case was an accom- 
plice of very bad katate and in fact it is difficult to doubt 
that the one trial is merely a fictitious ‘‘ rendering” of the other. 
The comparison between them is both curious and instructive. 
It would be perfectly impossible to imagine a fairer trial than De 
la Motte’s, or stronger evidence than that on which he was con- 
victed. The counsel for the Crown said not one word about the 
character of the approver, and so far was the judge from pressing 
hard on the prisoner, that he excluded evidence offered against 
him which in almost any other country would have been all but 
conclusive against him. It is surely a very disgraceful thing to 
represent such a transaction as an attempt to commit a judicial 
murder. 

We must say one word in conclusion as to the illustrations. 
They are thoroughly worthy of the text. It is impossible to 
imagine faces and figures more utterly unreal, or more wretchedly 
conventional, than those by which Mr. Browne represents Mr. 
Dickens’s characters. The handsome faces are caricatures, and 
the ugly ones are like nothing human. 


ROGER BACON®* 


} has long been a national disgrace that the works of Roger 
Bacon had not been printed. One of them, the Opus Majus, 
saw the light in the last century, and its title has probably con- 
tributed to satisfy the learned world that sufficient had been 
done. Mr. Hallam, indeed, pointed out that it contained antici- 
— of the second Bacon’s thoughts, and an almost prophetic 
oresight of later scientific discoveries. Dr. Whewell described 
it as at once “ the —— and the Novum Organum of the 
thirteenth century.” But these notices only satisfied, instead of 
stimulating, curiosity. It was assumed that Roger Bacon had 
stood out from the herd of schoolmen, preferring mechanics and 
chemistry to the studies of his age, and that he bore the same 
relation to the Inductive school of modern times which Occam 
is thought to bear in metaphysics to Locke. Hegel accordingly 
dismisses him with a scanty two lines and a half of comment, 
into which no fewer than six errors have been crowded, though 
these, it is right to say, have been condensed from Tenneman. 
Mr. Maurice not even cared tomention him. The volume of 
Bacon’s inedited treatises which Professor Brewer has just given 
to the world must therefore be regarded as an important literary 


event. It establishes two great facts—that the Opus Majus was | 


only a preface to a vast encyclopedic work, summing up the 
highest as of the Middle Ages, and that Bacon belonged, 
heart and thought, to the age upon which he was cast. To those 
who judge him by the standard of history he will scarcely appear 
less great because his outline is better defined; and the larger 
knowledge we gain of his personal history will serve to invest 
him with a higher human interest. 

Roger Bacon was probably born about 1214, in one of those 
border counties where the Saxon and Welsh races are fused 
into one, but whether in Gloucestershire or in Dorsetshire is 
uncertain. From his youth up he was a diligent student, and 
before long—perhaps when he was under twenty—he devoted 
himself with special energy, “neglecting common opinion,” to 
the studies of philology, mathematics, and chemistry. Ten 

ears were spent on geometry alone—ten others extended his 
ovine to the cognate sciences. But the student’s patrimony 
was slowly wasting. Two thousand pounds—an enormous sum 
for those days—had been spent in the purchase of books, the 
construction of instruments, and the training up of young 
scholars who were to assist him in working out his calculations. 
Moreover, Bacon had come under the influence of Grostéte, and 
was drawn by a scholar, only second to himself, into the channel 
of ascetic devotion. The student, therefore, became a Fran- 
ciscan, at a date which we can only place by conjecture after the 
twenty years during which he speaks of himself as possessing and 
os money, and before 1251, the time of Grostéte’s death. 

t first it would seem that the Order felt proud of possessing the 
greatest scholar in Christendom, and Bacon continued to study 
and teach as of old. But about 1255 he was sent abroad, and 
silenced by his superiors. Their reasons we can only conjecture, 
but dislike of his free tone and a religious aversion to secular 
studies may have been amongst them. A worse motive—the 


* Fr. Rogeri Bacon opera quedam hactenus inedita. Vol. I. Edited 
jn Rey. Professor Brewer, Reader at the Rolls. London; Longmans. 
. 


tty jealousy of monks—avowedly influenced them in forbidding 

im to publish what he might not deliver, for fear the transcribers 
should pirate the work, and its glory be ascribed to another 
order. This prohibition was enforced by threats of confiscation 
and penances. Bacon even mentions two years of absolute inac- 
tivity, which we may perhaps surmise were a part of this perse- 
cution. Moreover, the want of money pressed bitterly upon him. 
Without it experiments were im conible, and books could not be 

rocured ; by the rules of his order he might not possess it ; and 
fia family, who were Royalists, had been ruined in the civil wars, 
and did not answer his appeal. Fortunately, in 1263, Guy de 
Foulques, afterwards better known as Clement IV., was passi 
through France on a Legatine mission to England. He he 
the story of Bacon’s fame, and wrote to him to beg for a sight of 
his works. Bacon answered that he had as yet written scarcel 
anything, and explained his want of money and the orders of his 
superiors, who treated him on this point with “ unspeakable 
violence.” The correspondence ended in a Papal brief—for 
the Legate was now Pope—by which the opposition of the 
friars was overruled. n’s heart overflowed—the great 
thoughts that were in him were no longer to perish un- 
sown, and the forty years of engortetins were repaid. If 
only the Pope may live to reform Christ’s kingdom on 
earth as the idealist sees that it should be reformed! In the 
space of a year, Bacon, tremblingly alive to the worth of his 
labours, and to the chances that beset wisdom, produced no fewer 
than three introductions to the great work which was to convey 
the totality of science. The first of these treatises, the Opus 
Majus, is also the fullest and best known. But the other two 
which Professor Brewer has published—the Opus Minus and 
the Opus Tertium—though the former, alas! is only preserved 
as a fragment—complete and supplement the first preface. In- 
deed, it is especially necessary to have such cross-lights as these 
with Bacon ; for his works were not meant merely for the closet-— 
a pupil of his own was sent to Rome to explain them. Neces- 
sarily, too, they can never supply the oy: of his actual Ency- 
clopedic Digest, a portion of which—the ag Studii— 
is given us in this volume, while whatever else has been pre- 
served is to appear, we must hope, in succeeding volumes. But 
Bacon’s life closes for us with these prefaces. It seems probable 
that the Pope, occupied no doubt in laying the foundations of 
an infallible civil order, neglected the labours which he had com- 
manded. An obscure tradition tells us that, after Clement’s 
death, the hostility of Bacon’s own Order blazed out again, and 
that its General imprisoned him in 1277, on account of “some 
suspected novelties.” His death, sometimes ascribed to the 
rigour of his confinement, is, however, placed as late as 1292. 
Probably we can assume nothing more than that he shared the 
common reward of suffering by which Wisdom is justified of 
her children. 

The features in Bacon's writings that have caused his name to 
be handed down as a founder of physical science are very 
obvious. He doubts wisely, and has a profound reverence for 
facts. The theory of a vacuum has come to him on the highest 
authority, but its difficulties distress him. He speaks of experi- 
mental philosophy as more perfect than all the natural sciences, 
** for it teaches us to test by trial the noble conclusions of all the 
sciences, which, in the others, are either proved by logical argu- 
ments or are examined into on the imperfect evidence of nature ; 
and this is its prerogative.” As a workman in the laboratory, 
and with lenses, he himself discovers the existence of explosive 
compounds, confirms the tradition of history as to the effect of 
burning glasses, and understands the principle of the camera. 
He points out the faultiness of Cesar’s calendar. His views of 
the limits of medicine are excellent. ‘ For, whereas a healthy 
rule of life depends upon what is eaten and drank, on the hours 
of sleep and waking, of exercise and rest, on climate and 
the temper of the mind, and that all these should be observed 
from childhood in the constitution they fit, scarcely any man 
cares to take thought of these things, nay not even physicians, 
such at least as we have met with.” Contrast this and 
his critical approval of the use of charms to delude credulous 
patients into health with the science ridiculed in the 
Malade Imaginaire, and the advantage will not be found on the 
side of the seventeenth century. But, even in physical science, 
Bacon’s splendid powers of generalization prevail over the habit 
of analysis, and he is rather a prophet than a teacher. He 
believes that the period of human life may be prolonged many 
years by a sound system of dietetics ; and the averages of life in 
our own century confirm him. He believes that “‘ engines of 
navigation may be made without oarsmen, so that the greatest 
river and sea-ships with only one man to steer them may sail 
swifter than if they were fully manned. Moreover, chariots,” 
he thinks, “‘may be made so as to be moved with incalculable 
force without any beast drawing them.” “And such things 
might be made to infinity, as, for instance, bridges to traverse 
rivers without pillars or any buttress.” He even knows a wise 
man who has determined to construct a flying machine; but 
Bacon’s tone on this subject is a little less confident. That he 
himself hoped for much that has since been proved impossible— 
for the art of increasing gold, and for the discovery of an elixir 
of life—cannot of course be questioned. Bacon summed up the 
science of his times, and the analogies which guided him in his 
estimate of the laws of motion could not teach him to anticipate 
by five hundred years the individuality of the elements, or to 
understand the texture of the human body. His error, after all, 
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was chiefly that he believed in Thought as a conqueror, and ex- 
pected to establish her kingdom on the ruins of the thrones 
of the visible world. 


And this leads us to the real character of the man. His learning 
was only a weapon—the fabric of human science was nothing 
more to him than a shadow of the great realities on which his 
mind delighted to dwell. Novalis speaks of Spinoza as “a man 
drunk with the fulness of God,” and the expression is profoundly 
applicable to Bacon. In the question of an atomic theory he 
decides as a Christian against a view which would make matter 
one and eternal like its Creator. The relations of time to 
eternity, of — to spiritual natures, of man to God, are the 
truths he really wishes to sound, and towards which all his argu- 
ments converge. His Encyclopedia is only another word for a 
~~ of the universe ; aod if he works out the details with an 

onest love of truth he is none the less penetrated by the mystic’s 
subtle sense of harmony when he sketches the primal order. 
Indeed, he starts from the mystic’s primary truth that “ only the 
pure heart can see God;” and he ascribes the great mental supe- 
riority of the ancient philosophers—such as Aristotle and Plato— 
to the fact that they led purer and nobler lives than the genera- 
tion for which Christ had died was leading. Accordingly, he dis- 
tinguishes the creative from the passive intellect in man. The 
former, intellectus agens, is the voice of God and his angels in the 
soul; the latter, inéellectus possibilis, has only a capability of 
knowledge when it receives the appearances (species) of things, 
and is acted upon and enlightened by the active intellect. How 
these species are produced is not altogether easy to decide from 
the materials before us, which only contain allusions to a 
doctrine elsewhere expounded. Bacon borrows the term from 
Optics, and draws his illustrations from that science. We 
are inclined to think that they are the manifestations in time 
and space of God, regarded as the principle of the world. They 
would thus resemble the relation of the écdy to the idea, and the 
aptness of the illustration would be twofold. First, from the 

osmical point of view, the infinite reflections and refractions of 
light—which Bacon no doubt regarded as pure and uncom- 
pounded in itself—would exhibit infinite variety produced in the 
world by the operations of law, in itself one, upon composite 
matter. Again, the same principle would solve the great problems 
of religion, and would show how the same truth might work to 
glory or damnation; “for grace has a direct passage through 
perfect men, and is refracted in passing through the frail, and is 
reflected from the evil.” Perhaps some idea of the vitalizing 
and crystallizing powers of light had a sbare in loosely deter- 
mining these analogies. But they are chiefly important inas- 
much as they show the cast of Roger Bacon’s mind. His con- 
nexion with Dante and with the Divina Commedia is clearly 
much closer than with the modern school of Induction. He him- 
self would be the first to glory in this. The discoveries of che- 
mistry and engineering, which have taught the present age to 
despise the discussion of abstract truth, were believed by Bacon 
to be within his grasp, and he did not stretch out his hand. His 
dreams were of God’s truth and God’s commonwealth; he de- 
clares that all wisdom is comprehended in God’s law; “for, if 
the things that I speak of were done”—that is, if the Bible were 
rightly read and the Church polity enforeed—‘ then all study 
would be set right of itself, and the whole Church would be 
governed as in the times of the saints, and there would be peace 
among men.” 


There can be no doubt that the publication of these treatises 
is a great service to history. To disinter the thoughts of a great 
man is at least as valuable as to excavate a city. Professor 
Brewer has come to his task with special qualifications. Having 
once publisned one of the best editions of Aristotle’s Ethics, he 
is thoroughly conversant with “the great master of those who 
knew” in the Middle Ages; and his later studies in mediwval 
history have enabled him to construct a critical text and to write 
an excellent preface. Those who wish to understand the amount 
of thankless labour required for such a production will do well to 
consult the facsimile of the MSS. used, and to verify without 
assistance some dozen or twenty of the quotations often made in- 
correctly or from obsolete authors. We trust that in the second 
volume Mr. Brewer will give us—what he has not at present 
oo ted—a clear view of Bacon’s position in the history of 
thought. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


criticising—or rather describing, for criticism is out 
of place with this class of literature—our usual list of Christ- 
mas books, it may be well to attempt something of a definition 
of the species. For the thing certainly requires a definition ; 
since it now comes to this, that every bookseller advertises his 

pular, and very often perhaps his most unpopular books, as 
bese Books, we must limit the easy comprehensiveness of a 
class which is made to comprise Sir Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon 
and Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. Wot every book which 
may be bought and given away at Christmas comes under the 
class of Christmas , For a Christmas Book the vider? is 

art of the esse ; and we approach, therefore, to the notion of a 

hristmas Book when we say that it is an old book in a pretty 
cover, with pretty pictures. We explained last year why it is 
that the so-called standard authors’ books, represented by the 
Vicar of Wakefield and Paradise Lost, are the most popular, 


because the safest, books to give and to receive. As to the gor- 
geous binding and illustrations, they are of the essence of the thing 
defined. A certain sumptuousness and splendour is asked for at 
Christmas. We expect a certain antiquity and traditionary cha- 
racter, married to a certain unexpected finery—old friends, as it 
were, in superfine new clothes. This definition disposes of part of 
our task. If a book, sent to us as a Christmas book, is a new 
book, and a book without “ illustrations,” it is for Christmas pur- 
poses—or rather for our Christmas purposes—nought. e 
dismiss, therefore, what we dare say are very good books—for 
the authoress is a sensible, painstaking, nA. ev lady—Mrs. 
Gatty’s Proverbs Illustrated, Worlds not Realized, Legendary 
Tales, and Aunt Judy's Tales (Bell and Daldy), though this last 
has very nearly acquired the dignity of a standard work. We 
dismiss also the Whisky Demon, an extravagant poem by Dr. 
Mackay, most extravagantly illustrated, and addressed chiefly to 
the patronage of the Scotch tee-totallers (Nimmo, Edinburgh)— 
Fragments from the Table Round (Murray, Glasgow), an old 
oneg indeed, but now published for the first time, which has 

een rescued from its obscurity by the publication of Tenny- 
son’s Idylls—and Ulf'the Minstrel (Houlston and Wright), a not 
unamusing fairy tale, by Mr. R. Brough. ‘To the same category 
belongs Out and About (Groombridge), by Hain Friswell, whose 
name is familiar to the bookstalls atrailway stations, andillustrated 
by George Cruikshank, who does not draw as he used to draw. 
We also pass over the Voyage of the Constance, an Arctic story, 
by Mary Gillies (Sampson Yow}—Metrical Tales, by Mr. Lover 
(Houlston and Wright), with some comic drawings by Hablot 
Browne—Chronicles of an Old Oak, little detached sketches 
of scenes in English History, by Emily Taylor (Groom- 
bridge)—and the World of Ice, another Polar story, (icy 
tales, we suppose, being thought to be especially suitable to 
Christmas) by Mr. Ballantyne (Nelson). Mr. ndrew Hal- 
laday’s Adventures of Mr. Wilderpsin (Houlston and Wright), 
is the vehicle, as they say, of a series of sufficiently amusing 
sketches by Mr. M‘Connell, detailing the adventures of a 
“Gent.” Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of two School- 
boys, by Mr. J. C. Atkinson (Routledge), is a book of Captain 
Mayne Reid’s type, which would be none the worse did it not 
recommend boys to set night-lines. Charlie and Ernest 
(Edmonston, Edinburgh), is a sort of Erie and water. These 
books, which we find that we have criticised while professing 
to dismiss them withoutcriticism, do not fall under our arbitrary 
definition of Christmas-books. Some of them are really good 
books as to their literature, and some are excellent as to their 
illustrations ; but then they have not the stamp of antiquity. 
Their purchase requires what buyers of Christmas-books seldom 
adventure upon—a critical judgment. They cannot compete, 
therefore, with the sonnel candidates, which must be either 
standard-books in their very best dress, or books of some popular 
science, which are always safe. 

Of this latter class we place in the very first rank the Nature- 
Printed British Sea-Weeds, by Messrs. Johnstone and Croale, 
(Bradbury and Evans). This is only a single volume of a series 
which is intended to consist of five volumes, exhausting the British 
Alge. The process by which it is produced is that delightful one 
which has been a labour of love to Mr. Henry Bradbury in bringing 
to perfection, and which was first applied to the Ferns. To 
speak of the aceuracy of the plates is of course a misnomer. 
They are of the nature of photographs; and the only pos- 
sible drawback to the work is, that its extreme beauty will 
banish to the drawing-room table, as a mere example of prett 
drawing, what as a scientific manual has not been equalled. We 
observe that the habitat of each plant is carefully given. 

The Merchant of Venice (Sampson Low), slightly Bowdlerized, 
is “a Gift Book for Families,” to use its own account of itself. 
The illustrations are chiefly by Mr. G. Thomas—who, correct in 
costume, runs into caricature in sentiment—and by Mr. Birket 
Foster, who in the architectural pieces has faithfully preserved 
the Stones of Venice, but whose landscapes are hardly Italian. 
The woodcutting is excellent, and so are the presswork and print- 
ing, on which depends more then half the effect of xylography. 

n Mr. Kent's Book of Modern Ballads we prefer the read- 
ing, as children say, to the pictures—not that we disparage the 
latter. The ballads are modern, and the term is used with 
latitude, embracing the literary ballad, such as Macaulay’s 
* Armada,” and the ballad so called because it has been set to 
music, such as Barry Cornwall's and Neukomm’s “ Stormy 
Petrel.” Perhaps the speciality—as the slang is—of the volume 
is the appearance as an illustrator of Mr. A. Solomon, the last, and 
grandest, and youngest specimen of the Caucasian race—the 
Jewish Raffaelle whom the art journals paraded last year. His 
drawings to Kingsley’s “‘ Three Fishermen,” and “ 1 wandered 
by the Brook side,” must be seen to be appreciated. Mr. Horsley 
gives a dignified drawing to ‘‘Cumnor Hall,” and Mr. Cope a 
characteristic—that is, a mannered, yet clever illustration of 
“Excelsior.” Mr. Harrison Weir, as always, is admirable; and 
Mr. Birket Foster and Mr. Harvey give us drawings which are 
none perhaps the worse because we have seen the like of them 
a hundred times before. 

Pearls of Shakspeare (Cassell) is a sort of Dod’s Beauties 
with diminished copies of Mr. Kenny Meadows’s illustrations of 
Shakspeare; and a worse illustrator of Shakspeare than Mr. 
Kenny Meadows it would be hard to find. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with illustrations by Mr. 
Charles Bennett, and a preface by Mr. Kingsley (Longmans), is 
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a real attempt at an artistic whole. We do not say that the 
attempt is altogether successful; but our judgment must go for 


what it is worth when we say that we do not profess to be 


enthusiasts either in the literary or other merits of the Puritan 
Epos. Mr. Bennett is, we suppose, the author of the series of 
shadow-pictures which have been so successful. Here he adven- 
tures on a higher flight, and succeeds in catching both the style 
and substance of Holbein—or rather of Albert Durer—with 
great success; indeed he repeats the defects as well as the 
triumphs of the old German wood-cutters. What he aims at is 
a sort of pictorial Theophrastus—Legality and Worldly Glory, 
and the rest of that procession of the great Tinker’s abstractions, 
being reproduced in single portraits drawn with the breadth and 
decision of three centuries ago. Mr. Worldly Wiseman offered 
too good a chance of attempting a little transient and caricatured 
satire to be lost ; and it presents of course something more thana 
reminiscence of Golden-square. John Bunyan never appeared in so 
glorified a shape; and the book, on the whole—for the allegorical 
vignettes are very poor—is a real contribution to literature. We 
quite agree with ifr. Kingsley in thinking that this is the way 
in which Bunyan ought to ‘ illustrated—in a coarse, rude, 
simple, manly style—not as in the sentimental series, half Flax- 
man and half Retzsch, which the Art Union published some 
years ago. 

Common Wayside Flowers, by Thomas Miller (Routledge), is 
exceedingly pretty—more we cannot say. The illustrations are 
printed in colours, after the industrious Birket Foster, and ve 
successfully printed; but the talk sails into the sentimental lati- 
tudes. e ought to observe that the binding is extremely 
graceful and novel. 

There is no novelty, except to the purchasers of Christmas 
books, in Kaulbach’s admirable illustrations of the world-famous 
Reynard the For. Among all the English translators Mr. T. J. 
Arnold holds, at least, his own; and we do not know that this 
edition, published by Triibner, with the Kaulbach engravings 
reduced and faithfully rendered on wood, does not stand in the 
very first rank of the series we are commenting upon. Mr. Har- 
rison Weir is a good artist, but in true comic power he is far 
inferior to Kaulbach. We do not see how this volume can, in its 
way be excelled. ‘ 

t is perhaps because we have such a special dislike of the 
heartless, cold, and false poem of Lalla Rookh—false in scenery, 
false in morals, and false in art—that we cannot speak so highly 
as its real merits deserve of Mr. Routledge’s edition. As far as 
untravelled art can imitate Oriental scenery, these illustrations 
do so; but neither Mr. Harvey nor Mr. Corbould are at home in 
the desert. On the other hand, the solid, vigorous drawing of 
Mr. Pickersgill is in his best style; and a study of hyenas by 
Mr. Weir shows that he can at least equal Snyders and Stultz. 

Always welcome, always popular, and, as it seems, impossible 
to a. are Nursery Tales and Rhymes (Routledge). e do 
not say that this collection quite equals one published by Burns 
years ago, of which Mr. Dyce was the chief artist, but we 
do not know so good or so cheap a one extant. Here Mr. Weir 
again shines ; and his gift of investing his lions and bears with 
more than human attributes has a fine field in the Three Bears 
and Mother Hubbard, which in this volume—at once cheap and 

ood—are elevated into an opportunity for exhibiting something 
like high art. 

We hardly think the Song of Hiawatha (Kent) a very good 
subject for illustration. The uncertain ground of hazy tradition 
is not sufficiently objective—as Mr. Kingsley would say—for the 
very definite and actual form in which Mr. Thomas in this 
volume has clothed them. The artist has done his best with the 
subject, but the selection of it is not a happy one. 

Tennyson’s Princess (Moxon), illustrated by Maclise. We 
mark this as one of the most successful of the whole series of 
Christmas books which have come before us. The poet and the 
illustrator here admirably suit each other. Maclise is just the 
fantastic semi-mystic who can enter into the spirit—half satire, 
half sermon—of the glorious Medley. We may differ, as we 
often do, from the artist’s rendering of Tennyson’s scenes, 
because their very nature, being of the —_ and sugges- 
tive, is to present different pictures to different minds, or even 
to the same mind under different conditions ; but Mr. Maclise 
is never careless, either in assigning an interpretation or in 
working out that interpretation well. And this volume avoids 
what strikes us as being the fault of its compeers. It has a unity 
in illustration as well as in form; and a single poem, illustrated 
by a single artist, is worth a table-full of miscellaneous incon- 
gruities of all sorts of artists, in all sorts of styles, making 
drawings for all sorts of subjects, without any concerted artistic 

urpose. 
: Though the type to which it belongs is not, in our opinion, the 
highest, we must give great praise to Mr. Willmott’s edition 
of James Montgomery's Selected Poems (Routledge). The 
Moravian bard is a little out of date, and that Act of Parlia- 
ment which Johnson in vain invoked for a very different purpose 
would be utterly ineffectual in calling out enthusiasm for the 
Sheffield poet: but, in many respects, Mr. James Mont- 

omery quite fulfils the ideal of a hristmas-book poet. Re- 
igious, accredited, and slightly dull, yet eminently diversified 
in his dulness—never, perhaps, otherwise than dull, yet pre- 
senting dulness in all its forms—we should say that Montgomery 
ought to be a favourite with the uncles and cousins who, very 


properly, feel it to be their annual duty to lay out a guinea on 

oliday and “Gift Book” literature. In illustration the 

volume seems to be the very double of an edition of Longfellow, 

published by the same booksellers a few years ago. That was a 

t success; and the present volume ought to be the same. 

n popularity, if not in actual merits, we think it likely to exceed 
Mr. Moxon’s volume. 

We cannot exactly understand in what way a series of 
engravings, after photographs of the portraits of the illustrious 
of the a which have appeared in the Illustrated News of the 
World—though it is collected into the Drawing-Room Portrait 
Gallery of Eminent Personages (‘Tallis)—comes up to even a lax 
notion of a Christmas present. But the book is not a bad one for 
loungers in the ditlicult half-hour before dinner, or to suggest 
talk—and what so convenient a subject for talk as our neighbours? 
—when other topics fail; and we say this, even though the 
list of notables is elastic enough to contain Mr. Bellew and a 
Methodist preacher, named Punshon, as well as the Emperor 
Napoleon and Mr, Samuel Warren. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES.* 


As the volunteer movement extends itself, it becomes a very 
+1 important question whether it is to be turned to any perma- 
nently useful purpose, or whether it is to be allowed to remain, 
as at present, in a condition so chaotic and irregular that, in the 
absence of some further organization. the efforts which now wear 
so promising an appearance would be comparatively useless. The 
fact that many thousands of volunteers have enrolled themselves 
and are learning the rudiments of military discipline with the 
greatest zeal and success, sufficiently proves that the people of this 
country are at last becoming aware that the national defences 
are in a very insecure condition. Whether that insecurity shall 
or shall not be removed at once and for ever is a question which, 
in the present state of affairs, depends mainly upon the wisdom 
with which the materials provided by the zeal of the country are 
used by the Government. Scattered companies of sixty or a 
hundred men, which have no relation to each other and have 
never acted together in any way whatever, would be very nearly 
useless if it should ever become necessary to defend the country 
ainst an invasion by regular troops. The works of General 
ennedy and Sir Howard Douglas—especially the Notes of the 
former—are most important, as containing suggestions upon this 
subject. On a matter of a strictly technical and professional 
nature it is, of course, not our province to deliver any opinion; 
but no one can read General Kennedy's Notes without feeling 
that, whether the particular plan which he proposes for the de- 
fence of the country is or is not the best which could be devised, 
some plan of the sort ought to be speedily, though cautiously, 
adopted and inflexibly carried out, irrespectively of any changes 
whatever in the phases of party politics. General Kennedy tells 
us in very plain terms what our danger is, how it is to be met, 
and what will be the cost of meeting it, and of delivering our- 
selves, once for all, from the very ibility of an invasion. 

The danger is that either the French alone, or the French in 
conjunction with the Russians or some other secondary naval 
Power, might for a short time obtain the command of the Channel, 
during which period they would be able to throw upon the coast 
of this country an army of any required size. General Kennedy 
enters into various details respecting the capacity and number of 
transports at the disposal of the French, and infers from them 
that, given the command of the Channel, and having regard to 
the proximity of our coast to their dockyards and arsenals, it 
would be perfectly possible for them to land 200,000 men in a 
single day between Dartmouth and Sidmouth. In order to show 
that this statement is literally true, General Kennedy publishes 
a letter from Admiral Dacres, who superintended the landing in 
the Crimea, and entirely agrees with his opinion. Of course a 
smaller number of troops might be landed more readily and with 
greater expedition. 

Assuming that such a force, whatever might be its amount, 
were to land in this country, what would be its objects? It 
would, in the first place, aim at destroying our great naval 
arsenals, and, in the second, at occupying and levying contri- 
butions on London. If it succeeded in the first of these objects, 
it is almost certain that our naval supremacy would be destroyed 
for many yearsto come. Our fleets would have no place in which 
they could refit after an action, whilst the French or other foreign 
vessels would have friendly ports close at hand to retreat upon. 
Hence our naval force would first be destroyed, and the ben 
of our mercantile navy would be left defenceless. Inasmuch as 
we depend to a great extent upon our enormous imports for the 
support of our vast population, the destruction of our foreign 
trade would cause universal bankruptcy, and ultimately famine, 
and we should thus be compelled to submit to any terms to 
obtain peace, and be reduced from our present position to that 
of a second, or even of a third-rate Power. This is the extent of 
the danger to be apprehended from a successful invasion—an 
event against which, no doubt, there are many chances, but of 
— ~— is most assuredly a very perceptible and appre- 
ciable risk. 


* Notes on the Defences of Great Britain and Ireland. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Shaw Kennedy, C.B. F Edition. London: Murray. 1859. 
An Essay on Fortifications. By Sir Howard Douglas. New Edition. 
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The plan suggested by General Kennedy for the prevention of 
this calamity is as follows :—He would defend the dockyards, and 
also London, by building, at intervals of about a mile round each 
of them, detached forts strong enough to be capable of bein 
reduced only by a regular siege. Between these forts he woul 
trace lines which might be entrenched when the necessity arose, 
and these entrenchments and forts he would man with a small 
proportion of regular troops, and a large proportion of volunteers 
and local militia. With a perfectly quiet unostentatious calm- 
ness which is very impressive, he states his deliberate conviction 
that Englishmen drilled only for a week in a year, and for a 
month on their first embodiment, would be perfectly capable of 
holding such forts and entrenchments against any troops in the 
world. “The possibility,” he says, “of taking such a position 
from British troops, should those troops be in a great proportion 
only local militia, is not admitted here, even if attacked by the 
best troops in France.” In addition to such a body of local 
militia as would be sufficient for this i. se, General Kennedy 
proposes that there should constantly be maintained in this 
country 50,000 regular troops, and as many embodied militia, 
and he states his belief that an army composed of regulars and 
militia embodied for eighteen months, would be a match for an 
equal number of Deciah regulars. Should the invading army 
number not more than 100,000 men, the regular troops and em- 
bodied militia would attack it at once in the open field. Should 
it consist of a larger number—say 200,000—they would avoid a 
general engagement, and be ready to act as occasion and oppor- 
tunity might offer; and consequently, as the arsenals and the 
capital would be in safety, and the whole population would be 
hostile, the invading army would in all probability be sooner 
or later destroyed in detail. Thus, the risk of an invasion, 
even on the largest scale, would be so enormously great, that it 
would in all human probability never be undertaken. 

The expense of this plan is calculated by General Kennedy as 
follows:—For building forts, 6,600,000/, or, at 4 per cent., 
284,000/. per annum; for drilling local militia, &c., about 240,0001. 
more, or, in all, about 520,000/. a year. This expense would, of 
course, be considerably diminished if—as seems highly probable 
—the volunteer corps enabled the Government to dispense 
to a considerable extent with local militia. Assuming that 
at this price we could purchase perfect security, would it 
be worth while to do so?  500,000/. is about jd. in the 
pound Income-tax, and it may, perhaps, be taken roughly 
at ;¢ooth part of the annual income of the country. General 
Kennedy urges—as it appears to us with irresistible force—that 
such an insurance is a very good bargain, but we own that. it does 
not present itself to us as a question of money, nor we imagine 
does General Kennedy really view it in that light. It is part of 
the assumed character of Englishmen always to look at things as 
matters of profit and loss. We pique ourselves, in rather an 
affected way, on being indifferent to other considerations, but we 
only say so because we know we do not mean it. The real 
truth ought to be told, and it is this—that we are the heirs 
to, and life-owners of, the greatest, noblest, and most glorious 
inheritance in all the world—that we, for the time being, represent 
eight centuries of such greatness, such glory, such perseverance, 
and such success in innumerable ways as cannot be + coe in any 
other part of the world—and that if we fail to hand down with due 
increase to our children what we received from our fathers, it would 
be better for us never to havebeen born. If thegreat English nation 
were brought to shame through our supineness or our cowardice, 
we should be loaded with a weight of infamy which death itself 
would not take off. If our ah, and our trade, and our inven- 
tions have abated one jot or tittle of our love for our nation and 
of our devotion to it, they are accursed things which ought to 
perish with us. If the greatness and glory of England is exposed 
to any real danger whatever, that danger must be avoided if we 
spend our last shilling for the purpose. The greatness and safety of 
the nation is not a luxury to be purchased if we are rich, and sold 
if we are poor, but it is that which gives individual wealth and 
comfort their value; for it would be far better for us all to die 
and bring the matter to an end at once, than to live in the 
highest state of prosperity, and what is called civilization, after 
our birthright had been taken from us by any foreigners on the 
face of the earth. That is the real spirit in which we all do, in 
fact, view the question of the national defences; and, though 
there is no use in talking about it often, it is just as well that the 
matter should be understood. 

As we have already observed, the great merit of General 
Kennedy’s plan is that it is a plan, and that it does hold out 
considerable hopes that the question to which it refers may be 
settled. Whether this plan or that to be proposed by the 
Defence Commission be adopted, we do most earnestly hope 
that some fixed, solid, intelligible scheme may be decided 
upon and systematically carried out, whether Lord Palmerston, 
or Lord Deby, or any one else, is in power. We have 
seen, in our own and in the French administration, the re- 
sults of firmness and of vacillation. A French Commission 
laid down a scheme for the construction of a navy in 1849, and 
that scheme has been steadily carried out till the present time, 
with results which every one is now aware of. As to our Admi- 
ralty, no one knows what it is or what it does. One First Lord 
succeeds another, and one scheme follows another—one does one 
thing, and one another. Perhaps if any one of them were to | 
long enough, he might do something important ; but when eac 


takes his turn, none has time to frame and carry out any con- 
sistent scheme whatever. The same fault pervades almost ev 
branch of our administration, and it is no doubt very difficult 
to find the proper remedy; but the question at present is not 
general but specific. We are inquiring, not into a proposal for 
governing the British army in general, but into a scheme for 
averting a specific danger, the existence of which is universal] 
felt and admitted. We do earnestly hope that Parliament will 
meet this by a specific remedy, and will take proper securities 
for having that remedy efficiently and inflexibly applied, whoever 
may be at the head of the Cabinet for the time being. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA (New Edition) AND 

MONT BLANC REVISITED, Every Night (but Saturday) at Eight o’clock; and 

Tuesday and Saturday Afternoons at Three o’clock.—Stalls, 3s., which can be taken at 
the Box Office, Egyptian Hall, daily, from Eleven to Five; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION OF 

CABINET PICTURES, DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES, the Contributions of 
British Artists, is NOW OPEN, at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. Open from Ten to Five. 


WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 241rn INST. 


AVID ROBERTS’S SKETCHES IN SPAIN.—The 
EXHIBITION of the SPANISH SKETCHES taken Pht ROBERTS, 

R.A., during his tour in Spain in the years 1832 and 1833 is NOW OPEN from Ten 
till Five at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street. Admission 1s, Des- 
criptive Notes and Remarks, 1s. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The EXHIBITION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS will OPEN early in JANUARY, at the GALLERY OF THE 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 5, Pall Mall. 
All works intended for Exhibition must be delivered at the Gallery, free of expenses 
on the 26th, 27th, or 28th instant. 


‘(HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM.-—SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, W.—SESSION 1860. 

The following LECTURES and Meeting will take place on Wednesday evenings» 
January 11th, “On Canterbury Cathedral,” by Sir Walter James, Bart.—January 26th, 
“On Records of Workmen,” by George Godwin, Esq.— February 8th, “(On Architectura' 
Uniformity,” by W. White, Esq.—February 22nd, “On Civil Architecture,” by E. B. 
Denison, Esq., Q.C.—March 7th, Presentation of Prizes.—March 28th, “On Architec- 
ture as Developed by the Various Races of Man,” by R. H. S, Smith, Esq.—April 4th, 
“On the Union of Sculpture with Architecture,” by John Bell, Esq. 

Cards will shortly be issued to Subscribers, and further particulars announced. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 


J = MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—The following is 
the proposed scheme for the PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY, Season 1860 :— 

January 10th, 17th, 24th, 31st, Choral Practice. January 18th, CONVERSAZIONE,. 
February Ist, Ordinary General Meeting of Fellows, and of Society (Fellows and 
Associates). February 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, Choral Practice. February 29th, 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. March 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th, Choral Practice. March 7th, 
Fellows’ Meeting for Discussion, &e. March 21st, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
CONCERT. April 4th, Trial of New Chamber Compositions. April 17th, 24th, Choral 
Practice. Apri 25th, ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, May Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, 
Choral Practice. May 2nd, Fellows’ Meeting for Discussion, &e. May 9th, ORCHES- 
TRAL CONCERT. June 5th, Choral Practice. June 6th, Fellows’ Meeting for Dis- 
cussion, &c. June 13th, ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. July 4th, CONVERSAZIONE, 
July 11th, Trial of New Chamber Compositions. November 7th, Fellows’ Meetin eed 
it 


Discussion, &c. N.B.—The Choral Practices on TUESDAY EVENINGS, at 
o'clock, at the Marylebone Institution. The Concerts and Conversazione on WEDN 
DAY EVENINGS, at Half-past Eight, at St. James’s Hall. The Fellows’ Meetings at 
the Society’s Rooms. Conductor of the Orchestra, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Director 
of the Choral Practice, Mr. HENRY SMART. 


N.B.—On and after December Ist, 1859, Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, 
will be prepared to receive the subscriptions of ONE GUINEA for the year 1860, from 
Fellows, A iates, Lady A iates, and Annual Subscribers nominated by Lady 
Associates ; and on and after January Ist, 1860, also from Subscribers to the Series of 
Concerts; and at the same time such persons will be entitled to select a RESERVED 
NUMBERED SEAT for the series of FIVE CONCERTS; and will be furnished with 
a voucher for the same on payment of an extra sum of 10s, 6d. 

N.B.—For the conveni of bers, the Council intends, on the first day of 
every month during the year 1860, to advertise in the Times newspaper the proposed 
proceedings of the Society during such month. 

The necessary forms of nomination, lists of members, and ae may be 
obtained of the Honorary Secretary, and of Messrs, Cramer and Co., 201, Regent- 
street. 


CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec., 
St. James’s Hall, 28, Piccadilly, W. 63, Baker-street, Portman-square, W. 


AURENT’S GRAND CHRISTMAS BALL and SUPPER, 
at the St. James’s-hall, on FRIDAY, December 23rd, will surpass in splendour and 
brilliancy every public ball ever before given in this country. The hall will be superbly 
decorated for this occasion. The orchestra, containing 100 performers, conducted 
M. Laurent, will perform the most popular dance music of the season, including the 
valses from Dinorah and Satanella, a new comic quadrille, the Christmas Waits 
drille, the Mistletoe Polka, the a Quadrille, and a number of novelties by 
Laurent, Jullien, and D’Albert. All the seats to the supper tables will be numbered 
and reserved.—Gentlemen’s tickets to ball, 10s. 6d.; ladies’ ditto, 7s.; supper tickets 
10s, 6d. each, to be had of Austin, Ticket-office, St. James’s-hall, and of all the principal 
music-sellers. 


R. DONALD, of the St. James’s-hall Restaurant, has the 
honour to announce that the GRAND CHRISTMAS SUPPER at M, 
LAURENT’S BALL, on the 23rd inst., will be under his sole direction, when, in 
addition to the usual cuisine, for which his establishment is so renowned, he will 
introduce several new dishes of the most récherché description, never before presented 
ata ay =" gauge Early application is necessary to secure good seats at the 
supper tables. 


.—Messrs. HEINE and CO., 2, DUKE STREET, 
“1 ADELPHI, W.C., Agents for the principal Colleges and Schools in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, place Pupils according to requirements. 
Prospectuses 2nd information without charge, Their “ Educational Advertiser” (sent 
post free) contains a large List of experienced Governesses and Tutors, Vacancies 
and Scholastic Transfers. 


NDIAN CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICE.—Addiscombe, 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Line.—A Married Clergyman, Cantab., late Mili: 
Chaplain in India, assisted by a High Wrangler, by a First Classic of Cambridge, and a 
Prizeman, and also by Eminent Professors of Sanskrit, French, German, and Fortifica- 
tion, RECEIVES into his Family PRIVATE PUPILS, and prepares them for the 
above. He passed one on the 2nd, and another on the 6th instant, at their first trial for 
Addiscombe and the India Line, after Seven and Nine Weeks’ ion gee 
Terms moderate, References to the Parents of Rev, M, A., care of 

G. C, Silk, Esq., No, 79, Pall-mall, 
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EA-SIDE TUITION.—FOLKESTONE.—A Married Tutor of 
great experience, and who has filled a high educational post under Government, 
receives a LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS (Sons of Gentlemen) to prepare for 
Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, the Military Colleges, and the Civil Service Examinations. 
The comforts and advantages of a refined and gentlemanly home are offered, and 
Separate Bed-rooms are provided, a References given. A Prospectus will be for- 
warded on application, by letter, to J. L., Pleydell Gardens, Folkestone. 


CLERGYMAN, Head Master of an Endowed School in the 

_ Midland Counties, late Scholar of his College, and University Prizeman, will have 

TWO VACANCIES for PUPILS after the Midsummer Vacation. He limits the 

number of his Boarders to Ten, and they are prepared for Eton and Harrow, the Uni- 

versities, &c. The house is spacious, standing in a very healthy situation, with large 

and pleasant grounds. The Terms include the Modern Languages. Address 
“Clericus,” Messrs. Bickers and Bush, 1, Leicester-square, London. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.—Head Master, 
_ Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., assisted by a Staff of resident Masters. The 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on the Ist of FEBRUARY. Terms, 40 Guineas for Boys 


T LONDON ASSURANCE. 
, Roya Excuanes, 30th of November, 1859. 
The Corporation of the London Assurance give notice to parties whose Lives are 
Assured in their Office, that no extra Premium will be charged to them on joining any 
VOLUNTEER CORPS for service in the United Kingdom, and that all Policies will be 
paid in full where death ensues in consequence of such service. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. _ 


PECIAL NOTICE.—31st December, 1859.—The DIRECTORS 

of the NATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY beg to 

intimate that the BOOKS of the Society will CLOSE on the 31st December, and appli- 

cations for assurance made on or before that date will share in the profits, at 
31st December, 1863, to the extent of FIVE YEARS’ BONUS ADDITIONS. 

The profits are declared by way of reduction of premium. At the last division, in 
1857, the reductions varied 20 to 70 per cent. on the original premium, 

to the duration of the policy. 
By order of the Directors, 
JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


under 11 years; for Boys above that age, 50 Guineas. Prospectuses on application to 

the Head Master or Resident Secretary at the School, or the Hon. Secretary at Founders’ 

Hall, St. Swithin’s-lane. T. M. COOMBS, Esq., Treasurer. 
ALGERNON WELLS, Esq., Hon. Sec. Rev. T. REES, Resident Secretary. 


R. LOVELL’S SCHOOL, WINSLOW HALL, BUCKS, 

for the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen (Established 1836). The course of 

‘uition is preparatory to the Public Schools, Eton, Rugby, and Harrow; Sandhurst 

College; and the Army and Navy Examinations. Native Teachers of French and 

German reside in the house, and these ee form an integral part of the daily 

school duty. The number of Pupils is strictly limited, and none are admitted beyond 
sixteen years old. All further particulars can be had of the Principal. 


ESIDENT GOVERKNESS.—A Lady desires a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT in a Gentleman's Family. Her acquirements are English, Music, Latin, 

ch, ee and grammatically, and the Rudiments of Italian, Salary, 
£60.—Address, J. K., Mr. Ropert’s Library, Arrabella-row, Pimlico. 


TIVO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS—WANTED TO 
PURCHASE a WEEKLY LONDON or PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER of first 
6 ch t Address in strict confidence to Detta, 33, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND.— 
APPOINTMENT OF EDITOR.—The Council have resolved to APPOINT AN 
EDITOR of the SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, and other Publications, at a salary of £500 
per annum. Gentlemen desirous of becoming Candidates for the above office are re- 


uested to send in their applications and testimonials, not later than the 20th of 


anuary, 1860, to the Secretary of the Society, 12, Hanover-square, London, from 
whom full particulars can be obtained. 

EW HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AT KENSINGTON 

GORE.—The COUNCIL OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY give notice 

that the Fellows of the Society and their friends having already offered the Council 

more money on Debenture loan t' the Council anticipate will be required, the 

ae ist has been closed. The List for Donations and Life Memberships is 

open. 


sang PRESENTS.— MINERALS, ROCKS, and 


FOSSILS arranged in Elementary Collections, to illustrate Geology and Mine- 
logy, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, 
| ya to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, 
s, &e. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


IBRARIES.—Mr. EDWARD EDWARDS (Author of 
“ Memoirs of Libraries,” and of the article “Libraries” in the “Encycloprdia 
itannica”) offers his services (and the results of the practical experience of more 
than twenty years) in the ARRANGEMENT, ENLARGEMENT, CATALOGUING, 
&c., of LIBRARIES, Public or Private. 
39, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


TO AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 


DVICE TO AUTHORS, INEXPERIENCED WRITERS, 

and POSSESSORS of MANUSCRIPTS, on the efficient Publication of Works 

of History, Science, Law, Divinity, Travel, and Fiction, intended for general circula- 

tion or private distribution, sent post free to orders (enclosing twelve stamps) addressed 

to ao SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., Publishers, 50, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
equare, 


AST INDIA ARMY, COLONIAL and GENERAL AGENCY. 
—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. beg to announce that they undertake 

to execute orders of every description transmitted to them by regimental messes, 
officers, members of the Civil Service, and residents in India, Australia, and the 
Colonies, and generally to act as Agents in England for the receipt and remittance 
of pay, pensions, &c. Orders entrusted to Messrs. SaunprErs, OTLEY, and Co., will 
be promptly, carefully, and judiciously exeouted. No commission charged on orders 


accompanied by a remittance.—50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

and HOMCOPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, replete with 

every comfort, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the 

reception of Patients and Visitors, Terms—3} Guineas for Patients, 3 Guineas for 
Visitors. Particulars of Dr. Rirrzersanpt, M.D., the Resident Physician, 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstaBuisHED 1802.—Two Hunprep Bens. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occu: in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the ‘Affluent, pl received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, 
Messrs. Hoarz and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


OCIETY FOR THE DiSCHARGE AND RKELIEF OF 
PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND 
AND WALES, Established 1772. 
President—The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq., and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven-street, on Wednesday, the 7th day of 
December, 1859, the cases of 33 petitioners were considered, of which 24 were approved, 
7 and 2 deferred for 

Since the Meeting held on the 2nd of November, SIXTEEN DEBTORS, of whom 12 
had wives and 34 children, have been discharged from the Prisons of England and 
Wales ; pote oy of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
pa was £173 13s. 10d.; and the following Benefaction received since the last 
re 


Sir R. P. Glyn, Bart a £2 2 0 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick- 
court, Temple ; also by the following bankers :—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares ; 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the books may be seen by 
those who are inclined to id the Canty, ot where the Society meet on the 
first Wednesday in every month. ILLIAM A. B. LUNN, Secretary. 


N? CHARGE MADE FOR SLAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. All kinds of 
Stationery equally cheap. 

WEDDING CARDS, WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CERE- 
MONY, DEJEUNER, and BALL, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARMS or 
CREST in the latest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly ae, and 100 Superfine 
Cards prin 4s. 6d.—Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establish- 
ment, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sackville-strect, 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE, WITHOUT PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Empowrersp By Act OF ParttaMENT. EstaBLisHep IN 1837. 


HE NATIONAL MERCANTILE (MUTUAL) 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Poultry, Mansion House, London. 

This Society has now been established upwards of tweuty-one years. During that 
time the business has steadily prog , and the character for respectability and 
undoubted security, early obtained by the Office, has been uniformly sustained in all its 
transactions, The Society numbers on its books several thousand policy-holders, all 
selected by a careful medical examination ; it has paid to the representatives of several 
hundred deceased members upwards of two hundred thousand pounds (every legitimate 
claim having been fully and promptly discharged); and the accumulated Premium 
Fund, which is steadily increasing, now exceeds three hundred thousand pounds, ‘These 
facts attest the perfect stability of the Society, while, with reference to its general 
features, the Directors have adopted, from time to time, every improvement that ex 
rience has developed, consistent with the security of the Society and the benefit of the 
assured, 

No extra-premium is charged to members of Rifle Corps serving in the United 
Kingdom. JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1831. 
Heap Orricr—26, St. ANDREW SQuaRE, EpINBURGH. 


The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to the Members of the 
Society. The Last Division took place at 1st March, 1859, and from the results of it 


is taken the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS, 
A Pottcy ror £1000, pargep Ist Marca, 1832, 

is now increased to £1654 9s. 5d, Supposing the age of the Assured at the date of 
entry to have been forty, these Additions may be surrendered to the Society for a 
present payment of £363 17s. 8d., or such surrender would not only redeem the entire 
premium on the Policy, but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s., 
and, in both cases, the Policy would receive future triennial additions, 

THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO. ..............0.0008 £5,272,367 

THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from the Contri- 1,104,687 

> 


butions of Members) ........ 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager, 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


Loypon Orrice—26, Povutrry, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


JHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament: Established 1825. 
Govgsrnor—His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Dsrury Governor—The Right Hon. the EARL of ELGIN and KINCARDINE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON BOARD. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
John Scott, Esq., 4, Hyde Park-street. C. Hemery, Esq., 28, Threadneedle-street, 
Francis Le Breton, Esq., 3, Crosby-square. | Lieut.-Col. James D. G. Tulloch. 
T. H. Brooking, Esq., 14, New Broad-st. | Alexander Gillespie, Esq., 3, Billiter- 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., Austinfriars, court, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The Sixth Division of the Company's Profits is appointed to be made at 15th 

November, 1860, and all persons now joining will participate in that division, 
Sums assured during the year 1858, exclusive of annuity 
. £507,522 9 0 


transactions 
Annual Revenue (15th November, 1858 = 275,990 8 9 
- 1,565,105 9 0 


Accumulated Fund, invested in Government securi 
land, mortgages, &c. (15th November, 1858) 
Loans granted on security of policies to the extent of their value any time after 
payment of one year’s premium on the with profit scale. 
o extra charge for service in Volunteer Corps, or Militia Regiments, during peace 
or war, whilst within the limits of the United Kingdom, 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager, 
/ H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
LONDON—82, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
HEAD OFFICE. 
EDINBURGH—3, GEORGE STREET. 
DUBLIN—66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, 


LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
Established 1824. 

(Branca Orricrs—EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY ST. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
Presidest—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 

DIRECTORS, 

James Alexander, Esq. James He 5 

Charles G. Barnett, Esq. John 

George H. Barnett, . Sampson Lucas, Esq. 

Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P, Elliot Macnaghten, 5 

Sir George Carroll. Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. Jos. M. Montefiore, Esq. 

James Fletcher, Esq. Sir A. N. de Rothschild, Bart, 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. Lionel N, de Rothschild, Esq., M.P, 
William Gladstone, > Oswald Smith, Esq. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 

LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive variety of forms WITH OR 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION, and at moderate premiums; the rates for the 
— AGES being lower than those of many of the older, and most respectable 


ices. 
ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United Kingdom in VOLUNTEER RIFLE 
and ARTILLERY CORPS, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company’s Policies. 
FIRE ASSURANCES, both at home and abroad, are accepted at very moderate 
premiums. 
The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies in force for five 
complete years, The Return for the past Quinquennial period is in course of 
distribution. FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 


The RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at Christmas are ready for 
delivery in Town and throughout the Country, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Dec. 17, 1859. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
Ovr1ces—No, 1, Datz Srepet, LiverPoot; and 20 and 21, Pouttry, 
Liability of Proprietors Unlimited. 
INVESTED FUNDS £1,156,035. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


Year Fire Premiums, Life Premiums. Invested Funds, 
1848 . £35,47: 19,840 388,990 
1853 . 113,612 49,128 ° 620,898 
1858 276,068 sa... 1,156,035 


Policies expiring on CHRISTMAS-DAY should be renewed before the 9th of 
January. SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year ..........ssseseseeeeeee £977,425 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiums 12,5665 18 8 
Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 5 0 


Bonus declared of £1 5s. per cent, pkR aNNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858, 
Fire Premiums received in 1858 £31,345 16 6 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Esq, Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 

John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 

Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C, P. J. T. Pearse, Esq. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
ANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
rNNHE OXFORD SHERRY, 36s. per dozen, bottles included, 
£21 10s. per quarter cask.—CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, 

London. N.B. Carriage free. Established 1847, 


DENMAN, 

NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advan 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving the 

great annoyance of returning them. 
Pint SampLe OF BOTH For 24 Stamps, 
Wine ry Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Terms, Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London, 


[aceeeeee IMPORTATIONS OF TEA.—Pending the settle- 
ment of the Chinese Treaty, supplies have come down to the port freely, and 
prices are lower for Medium and Fine Teas, The EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY 
are already giving the full benefit to the public. The lowest price is still 2s. 4d. 
per lb.—Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
F aa of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s, 6d., 23, 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 3s, 4d. Rich 
Souchong Teas, 3s, 8d., 3s, 10d., and 4s. Tea and Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent 
carriage free to any railway station or market town in England. A Price Current free 
by post on application. 


ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, 
Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Envelope 
Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c.; also, an Elegant 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very uced Prices, previous to 
Alterations.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRIGGS, 
27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall, 


G LYCERINE SOAP, UNSCENTED, natural colour, 
in 1s, packets. The pleasantest and best Soap for the Skin. 


PRICE’S NON-GUTTERING BED-ROOM CANDLES, in 
boxes 1s. and 3s. Candlesticks, 1s, and 2s, 6d. 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 


and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
soliciting patronage. 


ATERPROOF HIGHLAND CLOAKS, 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, 
Are now on view, in every description of Scotch manufactured Tweed. 
AT HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 
SCOTT ADIE’S, 115, REGENT STREET, CORNER OF VIGO STREET. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS,—YOUTH, from three to 

fifteen years of age, are SUPPLIED by Messrs. NICOLL with OVERCOATS 
and every description of CLOTHING adopted for the various ages, at the same 
moderate prices and in the same degree of he and durability that may be observed 
in all the other ‘er’ of their several establishments. H. J. and D. Nicoll, 
114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, Regent-street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E.C.; and 10, St. Ann’s- 
square, Manchester. 


ties GENTLEMEN’S SUIT for Walking, Lounging, Shooting, 

or Professional Wear.—CLARK’S CAPE SUITS, made in soft neutral coloured 
Angolas and Scotch Tweeds, at 50s., 60s., and 70s. To be worn with the suit, the 
cape wrapper, made in a variety of new materials adapted for the season, at 25s., 30s., 
36s., and 42s.; showerproof —e 21s.; the Cotswold angola trousers for morning 
wear, from 16s.; the guinea black dress trousers and half-guinea vests; clerical suits 
in black or mixed cloths, 84s.; a variety of materials for clerical trousers, from 16s. to 
21s. Parents and guardians are informed that youth are supplied with clothes adapted 
for the present and approaching season in the best materials and style, at a fixed 
moderate price. The Harrow or Eton suits, from 39s,; the Alfred wrapper, 21s. 
Ladies’ riding habits in waterproof Tweed, 60s.; ditto in superfine cloth, iy 4s, to 


£77. Every description of dress ready for immediate use, at W. Cuarx’s, Tailor and 
Outfitter, 18% Regent-street, corner of Leicester-street, 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, of BLoomssvry, 

beg to inform their Patrons that they will be ew ah submit Designs for works 

of the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, 
and Quarry Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded, 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, Preferred 

to the best Arrowroot, Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, 

&c., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids, The Lancet 
states—* This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


ELFE’S HOMGZOPATHIC COCOA stands unrivalled for its 

Purity, Nutritious Qualities, and Agreeable Flavour. Prepared and Sold in 

One Pound and Half-Pound Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Pound, by FREDERIC SHARPE 

Export and Family Grocer, &c., 4, Gracechurch-street, London; and may be had of 
Grocers and Chemists in Town and Country. 


| EAL AND SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from One 
I Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goose-Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List 
of Prices and Sizes sent free by post.—Heal and Son’s new Illustrated Catalogue 
wen (wh and Priced List of Bedding also sent post free.—196, Tottenham-court- 
road, 


“ Perfection of mechanism.”— Morning Post. 
Gold Watches ...... 4 to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches ...... 2 to 50 guineas, 


Send two Gomes for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free to any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance.—33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—What Diseases are 
more fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and best remedy is KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES.— Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s, 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded investigations of 
numberless eminent British and Foreign medical practitioners have placed beyond the 
reach of cavil the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full benefits of Cod 
Liver Oil, who does not take Dr, de Jongh’s celebrated pure Light Brown Oil, 


Orryton or R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D. 
Physician to HW.RI. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to the Great Northern Hospital, ce. 4. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil; and, so impressed am I with its 
superiority, that I invariably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured 
that I am ding a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in 
which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed,” 


Sold onty in Inprrtat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


1,0 0 0,0 0 0 


STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 
IMMENSE CLEARANCE SALE. 
COMMENCES THIS DAY. 
ls., 1s. 6d, 28, GROUPS and VIEWS; 
ALL COLOURED, at 6s, PER DOZEN. 
To Shippers and Wholesale and Country Dealers this Sale affords a special oppor- 

tunity for purchasing at prices never before offered. 

DOZENS SENT FREE BY POST, 
on remitting 6s. 2d. in stamps per dozen, or P. O. orders, to Gzorar Norrace. 


EN DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
Buyers of the above.are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S, 
BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and 
Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £2 15s, to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s, to 
£18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s, 3d. the Set to £4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS, The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 
distinguished in this Country, 

Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from 8s. 0d. to £6 0s, each, 
Lamps (Modcrateur), from .........000s0+e000+8 6s. Od. to £7 7s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil 4s. per Gallon, 


DISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns, Tin Dish- 
Covers, 6s. 6d. the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the Set of Six; Elegant 
Modern Patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver- 
Plated Handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s, 6d. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the Set ; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for Gravy, 12s. to 30s,; Britannia Metal, 
22s, to 778.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, full-size, £11 11s, 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains,upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 


TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.—Among the many 

luxuries of the present age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold virtues 
of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. If applied to the roots and body of the 
hair, it imparts the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fr ce of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the air from falling off, or if already too 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress, and soon restore it again. 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should use it daily. 
It is also celebrated for strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustaches, Established upwards of 30 years. No imitative 


ash ual it. Price 3s, 6d. and 1l1s, .—C, and A, OLDRIDGE, 13, 
Wellington-street North, Strand, Wee” 
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EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, Py first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, op; eed 
Waterloo-bridge. Wed ding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Liaeirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


/HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent inten- 
tions. An immediate answer to thei inquiry may be obtained on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabled to execute ed descrip- 
tion of Prrvrine on very advantageous terme, his office being furnished with a large 
and choice assortment of Typgs, Steam PRINTING Macutiygs, Hyprav tic and other 
Pressgs, and every modern im 3rovement in the Printing Art, A Srgcimun Book or 
Typgs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
4 be SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, 7s. 6d. per Quarter; 


and all other Newspapers on the lowest terms, A List, with lak gratis on 
sapien. BUOKS supplied at TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT, and sent carriage 

post free. Post-office Orders payable at the Strand Office. —Lond on: EDWARD 
THOM PSON, Publisher and News Agent, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C 


SATURDAY REVIEW, ILLUSTRATED. NEWS, 

FIELD, and all the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS regularly SUPPLIED in 
town, and forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, China, Australia, and 
foreign countries. ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. A List, with Politics, Days 
of Publication, &c., sent gratis—WM. DAWSON and SONS, Newsvenders, Book. 
sellers, and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. Established 1809. 


ILBER?’S WELL ARKANGED BOOK SHOW-ROOM, 
containing an assortment of 6000 Volumes suitable for Christmas, New Year, 
Wedding, Birthday Gifts, and School Prizes. Each book is marked in plain figures 
the published price, from which a Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed. 
All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if full price were 
paid. A list of a small selection to indicate its character, sent post free to all appli- 
eants. S, and T. GILBERT, Free Trade Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of 
the Bank of England, E.C. Copy the address, 


RATIS AND POST-FREE TO ALL PARIS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM.—A NEW CATALOGUE, containing 10,000 Volumes 

of New and Popular Books, with the published price aflixed to each, from which a 
Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed.—S. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall- 
buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the address.—N.B. All 
warranted J anny oy in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full price were 
Orders to the amount of £5 and upwards sent carriage free to all parts of the 

nited Kingdom. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
lation continues to be given at this 
in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGIO 
HIGHER class of FICTI ION, 


The present rate of increase exceeds OnE HuxprEep anp Twenty THOUSAND 
VoLUMESs PER ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of Sony wt interest and value, 


Single Subscription—Onk GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New ( Oxford-street, London; and Crose-street, Manchester. 


£6 6s., WHEATSTONE’S 5-Octave HARMONIUM 
pre *9 (New Patent); has Double Pedals, with soft, agreeable quality 


£3 3s WHEATSTONE’S PATENT CONCERTINA, 
*9 3} Octaves (43 Keys), Rosewood, 
WHEATSTONE and CO., Inventors, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 


Y.—The widest possible circu- 
ibrary to every Work of general interest 
PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the 


[ANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. List of Prices 


and Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent-street. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, 
. street. Description and List of Prices, post free. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS —CRAMER, BE ALE, and 
_ CO, have a great variety. —201, Regent-street, and 67, Condnit-street. 
SONGS AND BALLADE ER FROM THE poet INTERESTING AND 


OPULAR NOVE 
ITTLE SOPHY. From ‘“ What will He do with It?” By 


Sir Butwer Lytron, Bart. 


MURIEL. From “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

HETTY. From “Adam Bede,” by Grorcr Etror. 

DINAH. From “Adam Bede,” by Grorce Exror. 

LITTLE NELL. From the “ Old Curiosity Shop,” by CHartes 


Dickens. 
Composed by Groras Lintry. Price of each, 2s, 

on Cramer, Beatz, and Co., 201, Regent-street, London, 

LD ENGLISH DITTIES, selected from W. CHapprty’s 

interesting work, “ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” sung by Miss Poole and 
Mr. Ramsden, in their new entertainment. Single Songs, 1s. and 2s, each; or in 
Parts, containing Twelve Songs, 5s 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ALTER MAYNARD’S ART OF SINGING, 
after the Method of the best Italian Masters. Fourth Edition, Price 7s, 
Cramer, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


and CO., 201, Regent- 


EW PIANOFORYLTE MUSIC. 
FAVARGER’S Fantasia from Guillaume Tell .............00+00+ 4s, Od. 
FAVARGER’S Le Départ du Conscrit ..........:::seseeeeeeceeeseee 3s. 6d. 
FAVARGER’S Pr de sur |’Eau 3s. Od. 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) 3s. Od. 


New Editions of “Oberon” and “Il Barbiére” Fantaisies, by this popular Composer, 
Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


YRAMER’S INTRODUCLORY PRACLICE and EXERCISES 
for the PLANOFORTE. In Parts, 6s. each. 

‘These Exercises remain the Standard Work in the Musical sendenise of Europe. All 
the eminent Pi i ys be Clause, God MM. Thalberg, 
Halle, Rubenstein, Bennett, Benedict Sloper, Osborne, Silas, and Blumenthal have em- 
ployed this Work in their general course of study. 

Cramer, Bears, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


IANOFORTE DUETS.—Verdi’s New Opera, “Un Ballo in 
Maschera;” Verdi’s “ Macbeth;” Verdi's “ Trovatore,” and “La Traviata;” 
lotow’s “ Martha; ” Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater ;” Rossini’s “Tl Barbiare;” Weber's 
“Oberon ;” Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” and Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico,” as Duets. 
By W. H. Catacorr, 5s. and 6s. each. 
Cramer, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


URSERY RHYMES WITH THE OLD TUNES. Illustrated. 
By E. F. Rrmpavrr. 5s. 
Cramer, BEALE, and Co., 201, , Regent-street. 


HE CHILD’S OWN SINGING BOOK.—Old Songs for Young 
Maria an 


Singers, and Popular Melodies, with an Easy Accompaniment 
Cauicorr, 2s.—Cramer, BEALE, ana Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EW QUADKILLES, VALSES, POLKAS, AND DANCE 
MUSIC for the CHRISTMAS SEASON 


Buaxz, and Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


Now ready, 
E LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT PLAYING CARDS, the 


New Patterns for the season, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Just published, 
E LA RUE and CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES and 
CALENDARS for 1860. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Now ready, 


E LA RUE and CO.’S DESK DIARIES—1860. 
D Size, in. by 4h in., price 3s, 
E Size, 7} in. by 42 in., price 4s. 6d, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


1 86 0. DIARIES, ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
DIREC TORIES, PEERAGES, and all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, 
Sane Reviews, Maps, &c. &c., supplied at the rate of Twopence Discount in the 

Shilling from the published price, ‘by 5. and T, GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings (back 
of e' Bank of Englatd), E.C, Copy the Address, A Catalogue of 10,000 Books sent 
pest: ee. 


HE AQUARIUM. — LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. ALrorp Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W, th 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c, 
Now ready, free for One Stamp, 


AWSON’S ANNUAL CATALOG UE of Bound Books for the 

Library and Drawing-room, consisting of highly interesting Pictorial and other 

attractive Works, in Plain and Elegant Bindings, adapted f for Christmas and New 
Year's Gifts, Birthday and Marriage mts, School Prizes, &c. 


__W™»., Dawson a1 and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. (Established 1809.) 


M ARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE ASSOCIATION, 
41, Parliament-street, Westminster. 

REMARKS ON DR. M‘CAUL’S PLEA FROM LEVITICUS XVIIL., 18, FOR 
MARRYING A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER, in a Letter to the Dean of West- 
minster, By a or THR ComMirrer. Price One Shilling per Dozen. 


“iT NUMISMATIC ATLAS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
with Portraits (216) of all the Emperors, Empresses, Usurpers, Kings, &c., from 
their Actual Coins; being the Roman wade = Series from Julius to Romulus 
Augustulus, 
By PETER WHELAN, NUMISMATIST and ANTIQUARY, 407, STRAND. 
Price 5s, plain ; on rollers, as a | map, 88, 6d. ; folded cloth, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


= DE GAY, traduites en vers, par le CHEVALIER DE 
Cuaretatn. 1 Vol, de 424 pages. Troisiéme tion, ornée d’un portrait de 
Gay, par Hervixv. Prix 5s, 

London: Rotawnt, 20, Berners-street, W. 


“Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, 2s. 6d.; or in cloth, 3s.; upwards of 600 pages. 


fNHE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCI ENCE; containing an 
Exposition of the True Cause and only Cure of the Three Primary Social Evils 
—Poverty, Prostitution, and Celibacy. By a Grapuats or Mxpicrng. 
TrvuEvovE, 240, Strand, Temple-bar. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 14s. 
SSAYS, MILITARY and POLITICAL, WRITTEN in INDIA. 
Contents :—Military Defence of our Indian Empire—The Kingdom of Oude— 
Manratta History and Empire—Lord Hardinge’s Indian Administration—The Indian 
Army—Army Reform, By the late Sir Henry Montgomery Laurence, K.C.B, 
London: Wat. H. Aten, and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Just published, 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


ANCIENT INTERPRETATION OF LEVITICUS 

XVIIL., 18, as received in the Church for more than 1500 Years: a Sufficient 
Apology for Holding that, according to the Word of God, Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister is Lawful. A Letter to the Rev. W. H. Lyall, M.A., Rector of St. Dionis 
Backchurch, from the Rev, Anexanpge M‘Cavt, D.D., Rector of St. Magnus, St. 
Margaret, and St. Michael, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and a Proctor for the Clergy of 
the Diocese of London in the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, 

London: Wertmetm, Macrwtosn, and Hunt, Paternoster-row. 


R. PAYNE COLLIER’S EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
The LIBRARY EDITION, in 6 Vols., 8vo, the Second Edition, price £4, cloth 


ettered. 
The ONE-VOLUME EDITION, Imperial 8vo, price One Guinea, cloth. 
London: Wattraxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, in 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 

REVIEW of the LITERARY HISTORY of GERMANY. 
By Gustav Sottrne, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
and NorGats, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 

and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Just published, in 1 Vol., handsomely printed in Demy 8vo, price 12s. 6d, 


ERMONS. By Grorce Ropserts, Minister of St. John’s, 
Cheltenham, some time Vicar of my macy and Author of “Speculum Episcopi, 
or the Mirror of a Bishop,” “ Llanthony Abbey,” 
London: 10, Oxford-street. 
__ Cheltenham: Henry Davies. and Son, Royal Library. 
Just published, price 7s, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE BARL OF SHAPTESBURY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THR LUNACY COMMISSION, 
N the STATE of LUNACY, and the LEGAL FROVISION 
for the INSANE, &c. By L.T. Axuipex, M.B., A.B., M.B.C.P, (Lond.), for- 
merly Superintendent of f'St. Luke's Hos ospital, 


London: Jonn New Burlington-street. 


DR. BRIGHT ON CONSUMPTION. 
Just published, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of the HEART, 
LUNGS, AND AIR PASSAGES; with a Review of the several Climates 
recommended in these Affections. By JaMEs Baieur, M.D., F.G.S., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, 
London: Jonn Caurcutit, New Burlington-street ; 
Hatconarp and Co, 187, Piccadilly, W. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY, 


ARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS, literally Translated into English’ 
Prose, each accompanied by One or More Verse Translations selected from the 
Works of Euglish Poets, and various other sources. Double Volume (660 pages), Post 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Hewry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JANUARY, 


ORPHY'S OF CHESS; being Matches. and best 

*,* This i tains by far th collection of Games Mr. 
ment and co-operation, 


G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C, 
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ENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. IV., to be 
published JANUARY 2nd, 1860. ADVERTISEMENTS "received till the 27th, and 
Burs until the 29th inst. 
New Burlington-street, December 17th. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ApvenrtisemeEnTs intended 

for insertion in the January Numper (No. XXXIII., New Series), are requested 

} be — to the Publisher by the 26th instant; Bits and Prospectuses by 
e 


London: Jonnw Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


NA tended REVIEW.—NEW NUMBER.—ApvERTISEMENTS 


intended for insertion in the FortHcomine of the Natronan 
VIEW, are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers by the 23rd; Bitts and 
Prosrsgctuszs by the 26th instant, 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. III., for JANUARY, 1860, 
will contain :—“ Sea-Dreams: an dvi, 1,” by Alfred Tennyson; the Continua- 
tion of “‘Tom Brown at Oxford ;” with Cont butions by the Author of “ John Halifax,” 
and other Eminent Writers. Price 1s. 


Macmitian & Co., Cambridge; & 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
Tas DIAL (WEEKLY), 7rH JANUARY. 


Published this day, price Threepence, No. II., of 


CHEMICAL NEWS (Edited by Witt1am Crookes): a 

Weekly Journal, devoted to every branch of Chemical Science, and to the Diffusion 

of Useful Scientific and Practical Information. Order of any Bookseller or News- 

agent.—Office, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E,C., where all Adver- 
ments are received, 


The Second Edition of No. I. is now ready, and may be obtained as above. 


YHE ARMY and NAVY GAZETTE, and JOURNAL of the 
MILITIA and VOLUNTEER FORCES.—On SATURDAY, JANUARY 7th, will 
be published, price Sixpence, the FIRST NUMBER of a NEW WEEKLY PAPER, 
under the above title, devoted to the discussion of questions relating to the Military 
Services and National Defence, and the diffusion of authentic information upon these 
subjects, “The Army and Navy Gazette” will be Edited by Mr. W. H. Russgvt, LL.D., 
Correspondent of “The Times.” Temporary Office, 11, Bouverie-street, 
eet-stree 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY. 
This day, Square 12mo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


INGSTON’S ANNUAL FOR BOYS, 1860. Containing 

480 pages of interesting reading and 80 Illustrations. 
“It is difficult to conceive how any ' volume could be made more attractive than this 
for the class for whom it is int 
London: BoswortH and 215, Regent-street. 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


\HE PENNY CYCLOP ADIA, with a New SUPPLEMENTARY 
VOLUME, illustrated by more than SIX THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 
pared —— for this Work, Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeen, Price F VE 


UINEA 

The CYCLOPHDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT being out of print, 
after a sale of more than 32,000 copies, the Proprietors, to meet the continued demand, 
have printed a limited edition from the stereot a plates of the Twenty-nine Volumes. 
The paper and print are, for the first time, of uniform excellence. ‘The whole work 
can never be reproduced in the same style, the plates having been destroyed. The 
Second Supplement is entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The Thirty Volumes, bound in Seventeen, 
and extending beyond 16,000 pages, form a complete library of reference on all subjects 
of art, science, aud literature. The entire contents are the original productions of 

more than 200 eminent writers, The sum of £40,000 has been expended on authorship 
aud engravings. This great work, admitted to be the cheapest ever published, is 
now offered, in an improved form, and with important additions, at less than half the 
original price. The present edition being final and limited, early application must be 
made to secure copies. Cheques to be crossed, “ Messrs, Drummond.” 
tae Oe for the Proprietors by Messrs. SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row, 

mdon, 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
Now ready, in handsome cloth, 12mo, price 5s, 
EARLS OF SHAKSPEARE: a Collection of the most 
¢. brilliant passages found in his plays, With Forty-eight Illustrations by Kenny 
ws, 
“ A pretty and charming volume.”—Atheneum, 
London: Casseut, Psrter, and Gaupry, La Belle Sauvage-yard E.C. 


“A REAL CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Price Sixpence, 


Cas IN THE OLDEN TIMES; its CUSTOMS and 


THE AND IVY. OF THE EVE, 


THE YULE LOG, E BOAR’S HEAD. 
MUMMI NG. LORD OF MISRULE. 
THE MYSTERIES, CAROLS, BOXES, &c. &e, 


Published by J. Guatsner, 470, Oxford-street ; and J. Parre, 31, Paternoster-row. 


HRISTMAS GIFTS. By the Author of 
“A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
A TRAP to CATCH ed SUNBEAM. Thirty-fourth Edition, 1s, 
OLD JOLLIFFE. 
i to OLD JOLLIFFE, 1s, 
ONLY. 1s. 
THE HOUSE on the ROCK. 1s, 
THE CLOUD with the SILVER ‘LINING, 1s. 
THE STAR in the DESERT. 1s, 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, 1s. 
COMING HOME. 2s. 
THE DREAM CHINTZ. With Illustrations by James Godwin, 2s, 6d, 
With a beautiful fancy cover. 
SIBERT’S WOLD. Second Edition. 3s, 6d. 
AMY’S KITCHEN: a Village Romance, (Shortly.) 
London: Locxwoop and Co., Stationer’s-hall-court, E.C. 


A NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
On the 31st instant, gilt edges, £1 11s, 6d. 
HE CONWAY IN STEREOSCOPE. By James 
Berwee Davivson, Esq., M.A. Illustrated with Twenty Stereographs of 
Mountain and River Scenery, by Rogzr Fegnron, Esq., M.A., Vice-President of the 
Photographic Society 
Rexvs, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


A FALLEN FAITH: bein ng a a Historical, Religious, and Socio- 
icen 


Political Sketch of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By EpnGar Sazprarp, M.D., 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and Fellow of the Royal College of 


Surgeons. 
London: Press, and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


EARCH FOR DEITY: being an Inquiry as to the Origin of 
THE CONCEPTION OF GOD; an Historica, ReskarcH AMONG THE 
Ayctent Racks oF Manxtnp :—viz., Hindoos, Egyptians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and 
vians, and an Examination of the Views entertained by Alexandrians, 
Christians, Mahometans, Saxons, and Mormons ; with some REFLECTIONS ON A FuTURE 
Starz, By J, Price 1s, 


and Co,, 147, Fleet-street, London, E,C, 


In the press, in 1 Vol. Small 8vo, 
DEDICATED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 


TRACTS. PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. By Hever, 
Lorp Brovenam, LL,D., F.R.S., Member of the Institute, Chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh. 
CONTENTS : 

1, General Theorems, chiefly Porisms in the higher Geometry, 

2. Kepler’s Problem. 

3. Calculus of Partial Differences. 

4, Greek Geometry—Ancient Analysis. 

5. Paradoxes imputed to the Integral Calculus, 

6. Architecture of Cells of Bees. 

7. Experiments and Investigations on nae and Colours, 

8. Optical Inquiries, Experimental and Analytical. 

%, On Forces of Attraction to Several Centres. 

10. Sir Isaac Newton—Grantham Address, 
London & Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrin & Co. Edinburgh: & Brack. 


Nearly Ready, 
HE CHRISTMAS WEEK. A X’mas Story. By the Rev. 


Professor CuristMas, 


JULIAN HOME. A Tale of College Life. By the Rev. F. W. 


Farrar, Author of “ Eric.” 


BRUCE’S TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA. Edited by Rev. J. M. 
Cuineay, M.A, Illiistrated by Doyle. 


Recently published, 

PARK’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. Fourth Edition. 6s, 6d, 
THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO., Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, Illustrated by Doyle. 5s, 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS TO LILLIPUT. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
PALESTINE, BY KITTO. Illustrated, 3s, 
SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 10s. 6d. 

Edinburgh: Apam and Brack, and all Booksellers. 


RACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
New Editions, Illustrated, for Presents, Birthday and Christmas Gifts, 

HOME INFLUENCE. Price 6s. 6d. 

THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. | Price 7s. 

WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. Price 6s, 6d. 

THE VALE OF CEDARS, Price 6s. 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. *Price 7s. 6d. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. Price 6s. 6d. 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. Price 12s, 

London: GroomprmGr and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


This day, price 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. in cloth, 


N pit TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. Edited by F. E. 
Esq. New Edition. 


Also, by the same Author, 

FRANK FAIRLEGH. 2s, 6d. boards, 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 3s. boards, 4s. cloth gilt. 
HARRY COVERDALE. 2s, 6d. boards, 3s, 6d. cloth gilt. 
THE COLVILLE FAMILY, 1s. 6d. boards, 2s, 6d, cloth gilt. 

Artuvr Hatt, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 

On the 21st December, price 2s. 6d. 
H WH O 1860? Twelfth Annual Edition. 


___ London: Batty Broruenrs, | Cornhill. 


~ Just published, 8v0, cloth, Second Edition, price 10s, 6d. 
N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By Jonn Pearson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Chester, Revised and Corrected by the Rev. TzmPie 
B.D. 
Edited for the Synpics or tHe CamBripGE University Press, and Sold at the 
CampBripGe 32, Paternoster-row, London. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF S. MARK. By the 
Very Reverend Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. Intended for the 
inglish reader, and adapted for either domestic or private use. 
By the Same, 
ott COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF S. MATTHEW. 
wn 8vo, 12s, 
Cambridge: Bstt, and Co, London: and Datpy. 
ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK, 
Every page printed in gold and colours, from designs by Samuel Stanesby, 
HAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS: a Selection from 
the Wise Saws of the Immortal Bard. With a Photographic Portrait taken 
from the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. Price 9s. illuminated cloth; 14s, morocco 
“Tie charming Gift Book.”—Art Journal, 
“ Fit to be the Christmas offering to Titania or Queen Mab.”—Critic. 
GrrrritH and Farray, the Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
SECOND SERIES UF HAND-SHADOWS TO BE THROWN 
Zz UPON THE WALL. By H. Bunsitx. Eighteen Plates. 4to, price 2s, 6d.; 
or, coloured, 3s. 

THE NINE LIVES OF A CAT: a Tale of Wonder. Written 
and Illustrated by C, H. Bennztt. Twenty-four Illustrations, Imperial 16mo, 
2s, 6d. cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, 

THE GIRL’S OWN TOY-MAKER AND BOOK OF 
RECREATION. By E. and A. Lanpguus, Author of “The Boy’s Own Toy-maker,” 
&c, With 200 Mustrations. Royal 16mo, price 2s, 6d, cloth, 

FUNNY FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. By Frances 
FreetinGc Broperrr. Illustrated by her Brother, Thomas Hood, Super-royal 16mo, 
price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured. 

BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY; or, Twilight | Tales for ¢ for the Pe. 
By the Author of “‘ Mia and Charlie,” “ "Sidney Grey,” &e. Absolon. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

TUPPY ; or, The Autobiography of a Denke mR the Author 
Triumphs Tlusteated Weir, Prine cloth ; 3s, 6d. 


and Farray, the Corner of St. 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations. Price 5s, each, cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 
ILL WEATHERHELYM;; or, The Yarn of fon Old Sailor. 
By W. H. G. Krvastoy, Author of “ Peter the Whaler, 
THE WHITE ELEPHANT; or, 1 The ea of Ava. By 
Darton, Author of the “ War Tiger,” 
FRANK AND ANDREA; or, Forest, Life in the Island of 
Sardinia, By Exwes, Author Paul 
Churchyard, 
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ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


Now ready, Vors, I. to XTX., Quarto, Illustrated, price 24s. each, cloth, and 30s. half russia, bringing the Work down to the 
Article “ Scu.rrurg.” 


List of the Names of some of the Authors of Articles contained in this Edition :— 


The Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 

Right Rev. RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Most Rev. R. DICKSON HAMPDEN, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 

WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Sir =o BREWSTER, K.H., LL.D., Principal of the University of 

RICHARD OWEN, Esq., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural History 
Departments in the British Museum. 

JOHN LEE, D.D., late Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 

Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 

Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 

Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, 

Sir JOHN M‘NEILL. 

Sir JAMES IVORY, F.R.S. 

Sir J. P. LACAITA, LL.D. 

Sir BENJAMIN PINE. 

HENRY ROGERS, Esq., Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &. 

ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq., Author of “ The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &. 

Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of “ Hypatia,” “ Westward Ho,” &c. 


J.D. FORBES, D.C.L., Principal of the United Colleges of St. Salvator and 
St. Leonard, St. Andrews. 


ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., late President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 


RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, Esq., M.P. 

HEPWORTH DIXON, Esq. 

THEODORE MARTIN, Esq. 

Major-General PORTLOCK, R.M.A., President of the Geological Society of 


London, 
PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 


DAVID MASSON, M.A., Professor cf English Literature in University 
College, London. 
Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., M.A., D.C.L., 


D. F. ARAGO, late Member of the Royal Institute of France. 


JOHN ROBISON, LL.D., late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
C. C. J. BUNSEN, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 
Lord JEFFREY. 


THOMAS YOUNG, M.D., late Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Institute of France. 


Sir JOHN LESLIE, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
Sir JOHN BARROW, Bart. 


JOHN PLAYFAIR, F.R.S., late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, LL.D., &c. 

DUGALD STEWART, F.R.SS. L. & E. 

Sir JAMES E. SMITH, F.RS8., late President of the Linnean Society. 
JEAN BAPTISTE BIOT, Member of the Royal Institute of France. 
Rev. GEORGE GLEIG, LL.D. 

Lieutenant-Colonel CHARLES HAMILTON SMITH, F.R.S. 


E. G. SQUIER, formerly Chargé d’Affaires of the United States to the 
Republics of Central America. 


Sir JOHN GRAHAM DALYELL, Bart. 

A. H. LAYARD, LL.D. 

BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

JOHN TILLEARD, Esq. 

Rev. J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., Author of the “New Cratylus,” &c. 


ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.S., late Regius Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


ALAN STEVENSON, Esq., F.B.8.E., C.E. 

EDWARD EDWARDS, Esq. 

J. R. LIEFCHILD, Esq. 

J. Y. SIMPSON, M.D., Professor of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY, Esq. 

R. G. LATHAM, Esq., M.A., M.D., &e. 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOLLEY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


W. E. AYTOUN, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq., Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, Esq., F.R.G.S., 


WILLIAM SPALDING, M.A., late Professor of Logie and Metaphysics in 
the University of St, Andrews, 


Rey. P. KELLAND, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of ~ 
Edinburgh, 


ANTONIO PANIZZI, Esq. 
THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
G Ww. 


Dr. DORAN, Author of “Habits and Men,” &c. 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esq., C.E. 
H. L. MANSEL, Reader in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Magdalen 


College, Oxford, 
JAMES CAIRD, Esq., M.P. 
DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., F.R.S.A., &c. 
a, OLIPHANT, Esq., Author of “The Russian Shores of the 


GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, Esq. 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT, Esq., Professor of Sculpture, R.A., F.R.8. 

E. B. DENISON, Esq., M.A., Q.C., &c. 

Rev. JOHN CAIRNS, M.A. 

J. H. BALFOUR, M.D., Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 
J. 8. BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq., Author of “Greenland, and Other 


Poems,” &c, 

Rev. T. R. MALTHUS, late Professor of Political Economy, East India 
College, Hertford. 

Dr. SANDWITH, K.B. 


GEORGE WILSON, M.D., late Professor of Technology in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


WALTER BAGEHOT, Esq. 
ROBERT CARRUTHERS, Esq. 

JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq. 

Hon. and Rev. CHARLES BATHURST, LL.D. 

THOMAS LINDLEY KEMP, M.D. 

J. B. JUKES, Esq., M.D., Vice-President of the Geological Society of Dublin. 
WILLIAM HOSKING, Professor of Arts and Construction, King’s College, 


Rey. ROBERT MAIN, M.A, F.BAS., 

JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., Principal of St. Mary's College, St. Andrews. 

CHARLES MACLAREN, Esq,, F.R.S.E., 

J. L. RICARDO, M.P. 

EDWARD THORNTON, Esq., Author of “ Gazetteer of India,” &e. 

F. GRACE CALVERT, Professor of Chemistry, Royal Institution, Man- 
r. 

ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

R. 8. POOLE, Esq., M.R.S.L., &e. 

JOHN BARROW, Esq., Admiralty. 

JOSEPH D. HOOKER, M.D., R.N. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq, Riitor of a “Cyclopedia of Useful 

W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. 

THOMAS BAZLEY, M.P. 

W. H. LANGLEY, Esq., Editor of Bell’s Life in London. 

CHARLES MACKINTOSH, Author of “The Book of the Garden.” 

T. C. ARCHER, Author of Popular Economic Botany.” 

J. D. MORELL, One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

E. B. EASTWICK, Author of “ Handbook of India.” 

ARTHUR ASHPITEL, Esq. F.S.A. 

A. V. KIRWAN, Esq. 

WILLIAM BLAIR, Esq., Author of “Inquiry into Slavery amongst the 

mans,” &c, 


ROBERT CHAMBERS, Esq. 

SAMUEL REDGRAVE, Esq. 

EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. 

HENRY LETHEBY, M.D. 

Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. 

GUSTAVE MASSON, one of the Masters of Harrow School. 

J. H. BENNETT, M.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM HOWITT, Esq. 

WILLIAM STIRLING, Esgq., M.P. 

Rev. WM. ELLIS, 

Rey. W. H. GOOLD, D.D. 

Rey. F. W. FARRAR, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ae 4g SMITH, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & OO. ; and all Booksellers. 
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NEW TALE BOUK FOR THE YOUNG. 
Royal 16mo, with a on toned paper, and bound in extra 
gilt leaves, 
TITTLE ESTELLA AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. For 
Young. With a Frontispiece. 


& Co., Cambridge; & 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon’ We. 


On 22nd December. 
MR. W. H. RUSSELL’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Illustrations and Map, price 21s. 
\ Y DIARY IN INDIA; and Adventures in the Field. By 
pal eat Howarp Russg11, LL, D., Special Correspondent of The Times. Now 
shi 
London: Rovtteper, Warnz, and Rovtieper, Farringdon-street. 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. VAUGHAN. 
This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d., with a Vrzw or riz InrERtor oF 
Harrow ScHoo 
EMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS: Sermons preached 
in the Chapel of Harrow School. By C. J. Vavenay, D.D., Head Master. 
Macmitian & Co., Cambridge; & 23, Henrietta-street, Cavent-garden, London, W.C. 
Third Edition, Royal 16mo, printed bo some paper, and bound in extra cloth, 
leaves, 
Rison AND HER FRIENDS: a Story for Girls. 
“A book Nonna girls will read with avidity, and can hardly fail to profit by.”— 


Literary Chu 
= ewes healthy, that we augur the happiest results from its wide diffusion.” 


Macmituan & Co., Cambridge; & 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 
Royal 16mo, with Six Illustrations, engraved by Linton, nae on toned paper, 
and bound in extra cloth, with gilt leaves, price 5s. 
AVID, KING OF ISRKA Ei: readings for the Young. By 
Jostan Waicart, M.A., Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 
Macmuittan & Co., Cambridge; & 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
Sold d by all Booksellers. 
This day is published, price 1s,, by post, 1s, 2d., No. ILI., for December, 1859, 
CCASION AL PAPERS ON UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 


MATTERS 
CONTENTS: 
Lc ive Examinations, = especial reference to the Indian Civil Service. 
yy W. Hopkins, Esq. PRS. 


II, The len Arrangeme’ ‘for Degrees in Medicine. 
IIL. The Oxford and Cambridge local Examinations. By the Rev. J.8. Howson, M.A. 
1V. Professo ial iby the Kev, Jos. B. or, M.A, 
v. vay on the Proposed Camb: rw a Practical Science, from G. 8. 
bertson, Ksq., C.E., F.B.S.G., F 
Vi. Universit Intelligence. 
List of Seholars elected at various Colleges by Examination before residence, 
with their places of tducation. 
v ae rs Examiners for the Examination of Students not Members of the 
nive 
Time ‘Tables, and Analysis of Subjects taken by Candidates at the Local 
Examination of December, 1859. 
Rules de Jure Suffragii. 
Law Degree: Notice of the Regius Professor. 
Subjects for the University Examination, with the dates of the several 
Exam nations. 
Macmuttian & Co,, Cambridge; & 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksel — 


THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 
Now ready, price 6s. 
SERIES OF TEXTS FORK THE CHRISTIANS’ SEASONS. 


Printed in bold Red and Black maeraen Type. They are very suitable for 
-room Walls, aud have had a large sal 


Natronat Soctety’ > Westminster, 
ADVENT. 


OTES, QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS ON THE GOSPELS 
for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. Part I., price 8d 


, NOTES, QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS ON THE COLLECTS. 
art I., price 
The above Works are recommended to the attention of Teachers in Sunday Schools, 
as affording material help in catechetical instruction. 
Natronat Soctety’s Depository, Westminster. 


CHOOL REWARDS AND BOOKS FOR PRIZES. A choice 

and varied Selection of Articles which are suitable for School Rewards is now on 

Sale in the National Society’s Depository; consisting of Pencil Cases, Pen and Pocket 
Knives, Drawing Instruments, Needle Cases, Purses, Pocket Books, Ink Stands, 

Microscopes, &c. 

Instructive and entertaining Books in plain and fancy bindings, which are adapted 
either for Lending Libraries or for School Prizes, are always kept in stock, and ma: 

be procured by “ Members of the Society” at a considerable reduction from the ordi. 


nary selling price. 
Catalogues will be forwarded on application to “ the Superintendent.” 
Nartronat Soctgty’s Derosrtory, Westminster. 
SCHOOL REGISTERS, 
No. L, price 1s, 6d. 


OF ADMISSION, PROGRESS, AND 
WITHDRAW. 
No. IL., priee 8d. 


CAPITATION CLASS REGIST ER, containing the Forms 
required by the Committee of Council, 5 aeey Tables of Fixed Subjects of Instrac- 
tion, and many other highly useful 


No. TIL, pice 1s. 4d. 
SUMMARY OF THE CAPITATION CLASS REGISTER. 

The above ay og have been arranged by a practical éducationist of great expe- 
rience. While fully mortiog 5 all the requirements of the Committee of Council, r 
= gue some extra Tables of very great interest both to teachers and managers of 
schools 

Nationa Socrety’s Deposttory, Westminster. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


OEMS. By G. F. Preston. Second Edition. 
Published for the Proprietor by W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row, London. 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 
Now ready, with Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s. cloth, 
TORIES of INVENTORS ane DISCOVERERS in SCIENCE 
and the USEFUL ARTS Old and Young. By Jonw Tinns, F.S.A., 
Author of “Curiosities of 

“ Another interesting and well-collected book, ranging from Archimedes and hoy 
not tak to the is ook of the e does 
no e ut sentences, an mind and combine 
there.” ber 3rd, 1859. 


Kent and Co. (late Bogue), 86, Fleet-street, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 3s, 6d. each, 
. CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, PAST AND PRESENT. Fifth Thousand. 
~ CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, WITH NEW LIGHTS, Ninth Thousand. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Thousand. 
bag onde NOL GENERALLY KNOWN, First and Second Series, Thirtieth 


SCHOOL DAYS OF RMINENT MN, Fifth Thousand, With Engravings, 68, 


In Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
IGHTS AND WRONGS: a Manual of Household Law. By 
Avpany Fonsiangvet, Esq., Author of “ How we are Governed,” etc. 
*,* Contains much valuable information concerning the Legal connexion between 
Husband and Wife, Father and Child, Master aud Servant, and everything pert 
to Domestic Household Law. 
London: Routieper, Warne, and Routurper, Farringdon-street. 


In square 16mo, cloth, price 5s., or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


OPULAR NURSERY TALES AND KHYMES._ With 170 
Illustrations from designs by Weir, Absolon, Corbould, Zwecker, H. K. Browne, 
Wolf, ete. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
London: Warne, and Rourteper, Farringdon-street. 


In Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HE RBOY’S PLAYBOWK OF SCIENCE. By Joann Henry 
Pgrrsr, late Chemical Lecturer at the Royal Polytechnic lnatioution. With 400 
Illustrations by Hine. 
London: RovttepGr, Warve, and Routiener, Farringdon-street. 
CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS, 
In Feap. boards, price 1s.; free by post for 14 stamps, 


Ag CHRISTMAS HAMPER. By Mark Lemon, Exsq., Editor of 


AND JOKES. By Epmunp Russerz. Being a complete collection of 
Riddles, Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Jokes, &c. Illustrated by Harvey, McConnell, &c. 
ACTING PROVERBS; or, Drawing Room Theatricals. 
ING CHARADES. By AnnE Bowman, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FRANK’S HOLIDAYS. By Stretrne Coyne. 
London: Routtepen, Warne, and Routcenes, Farringdon-street. 
New and Cheaper Edition, iu Small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
“WHE WAY OF HoLINESS MARKIBD L ive: a 
of Sermons preached in Lent. By Henry J. Eutison, M A., Vicar of W: 
Prebendary of Lichfield, and Reader to the Queen at Windsor oan 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
In Small 4to, price 3s. 


SUPPLICATION for TOLEKATLION, addressed to KING 
JAMES I., by some of the late silenced and deprived MINISTERS. First 
printed a.p. 1609. Now reprinted with the King’s (hitherto unpubiished) Notes, by 
the Kev.S R. Marruanp, D.D.,, F.K.S., and F.S.A., sometime the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and "Keeper ‘of the MSS. at Lambeth, 
Rivinctons, Waterloo-place. 


Now ready, in Small 8vo, price 3s, 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
UIET MOMENTS: a Four Weeks’ Cour-e of ‘thoughts and 


Meditations, before Evening Prayer and at Suttset. By Lady Caartorte- 
Manta Pepys, 


Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
MORNING NOTES of PRAISE: a Companion Volume. _ 3s. 6d. 


FOR THE SEASON OF CHRISTMAS. 
In Small 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of OUR LORD’S NATIVITY 
Harmonized, with Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac Witutams, B.D., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Uxford. Second Edition. 

*,* This is one volume of a Harmony »nd Commentary on the Gospels, by the same 
Author, i in 8 Vols., price £2 18s. ‘They are sold separately, as follows :— 

1. Thoughts on the ee of the Gospels, 7s.—2. Harmony of the Evangelists, 7s. 6d. 
8. The Nativity, 7s. 6d.—4. Second Year of the Ministry, 7s.—5. Third Year of the 
Ministry, 7s. 6d.—6. The Holy Week, 7s. 64,—7. The Passion, 7s.—8, The 
tion, 73, 


Rrvrxertons, Waterloo-place. 
, In Small 4to, price 21s, 
N ILLUSTRATED EDIT\ON OF THE REV. WILLIAM 
ADAMS’S SACRED ALLEGORIES; containing the Shadow 4 the Cross, the 
Distant Hills, the (ld Man’s Home, and the King’s Messengers. With numerous 
Engravings on Wood from (riginal Designs by C. W. Cope, K.A., J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., 
Samuel Palmer, Birket Foster, and George E. Hicks, 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Collected Edition of the SACRED ALLEGORIES (with Memoir and Portrait 
of the Author), price 9s.; or, any of the separate Editions, as usual. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ARRANGEMENT OF 


Now ready, in 2 Vols. Imperial 8vo, price 21s. each (sold separately), 

HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the Old and New ‘T:staments, 
y eee in HISTORICAL and CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, so that the whole 
as ONE CONNECTED HISTORY, in the Words of the Authorized 
With copious Notes and Indexes, Fifth Edition. By 

TownsenpD, D.D., late Canon of Durham. 
*,* An Edition of this ARRANGEMENT of the BIBLE (without the Notes) may be 
had, in 1 Vol., price 14s, 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


ls, A New CurtstmMas Boox.—By-the Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 1s. 
HE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON; or, a Merty 


on and a Happy New Year. By Mrs. Gorpox SMITHIES. Wrapper 


Queen of the Domestic novel.”—Taomas CaMPBRLL, 
London: James Buackwoop, Paternoster-row. 


HE CHRISTMAS TREE FOR 1860: a Book of Instraction and. 
ustrations, 


Amusement for all Young People. Eight large Coloured and other Lil 
ull gilt back, side, and edges, price 3s, 6d. (post free). 


CHRISTMAS; its Customs and Carols, with select Choral Tiles. 
trations. By W. Wattacs Fyre, Esq. Square 16mo, gilt back and side, price 3s. 


London: James Biackwoop, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 
| [* ARRY EVELYN; or, the Romance of the Atlantic: a Naval 


Novel founded on Pact. By Vice-Admiral ee Rosinson. With Plan 
e of Trafalgar. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (post free 
“ A thoroughly readable book. We recommend it with great pleasure.”—Atheneum, 
London: James woop, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


OCCABELLA: a ‘lale of a Woman's Life. By 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
it and i ed.” — Atheneum, 
«Phe author ie. Pridently a perfect master. Seldom, if ever, has the female cha 
ban keenly inves "—Press, 
London ; Janes Beacxwoop, Lovell’s-Court, Patetnostettow, 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The following are Now Ready : 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: Historical and Romantic. 
Translated by J. G. Locknart. With Coloured Borders, Illuminated Titles, 
Initial Letters, and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth Edition. 4to, 21s. 


GREECE: Pictorial, Deseri iptive, and Historical. By Rev. Dr. 
600 
Fine Arts of the Country. Sisth Edition. Royal 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF CHILDE HAROLD. 

-Byrroy. A New and Beautifully Printed Illustrated wi 
Engravings of the most remarkable Scenes, Edifices, &c., described 
from Original Drawings. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES. By James Ferausson. Second Edition, With nearly 
900 Illustrations. 8vo, 26s. 


“Translated from the Arabic 
New Edition, With 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’. 
W. Lang, Author of “The Modern Egyptians.” 
3 Vols. 8vo, 42s. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS; with 
Works. By J. E.Crowgand With Illustrations. 


vit. 
LIVES OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. By 
Mrs. Jameson. A New Edition, entirely revised and greatly enlarged. Wi 
Ulustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


VIIt. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. From & 
German of KuGugr, Edited by Sir Cuas. Easttake, R.A, Third Edition, 
150 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 3Us. 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. By C. R. 
Lesuiz, R.A, With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


FABLES OF SOP. A thie Version, chiefly from the 


Original Sources, By Rev. Taos. James, M.A. Thirty-eighth Thousand. With | 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. i ne 


100 Woodcuts, 


THE STORY OF PUSS IN BOOTS, TOLD BY OTTO 
SPECKTER, in TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS, Twelfth Thousand. 16mo, 1s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ROBERTSON’S LIFE OF BECKET. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, Post Svo, 9. 
ECKET: a Biography. By James ©. Kopertson, M.A., 
Canon of Canterbury, and Author of “ History of the Christian Church.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Nearly ready, 1 Vol. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ARMONIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Freperic 
Bastiat. Translated from the French, with a Notice of his Life and Wri 
by Parnick James Stixvine, F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Philosophy of Trade,” “ 
Gold Discoveries and their Probable Consequences,” &e, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE 
Com- 


OF 


A I T 
C A MoCLIN OCK’S NA RATIV 


F THE pore OF SIR JO} 
panions, will as follows 
In LONDON, on SATURDAY NEXT, the 24th. 
In EDINBURGH and DUBLIN, on MONDAY, the 26th. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
VOYAGE OF THE “FOX” IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 
Next Week, with Two Maps, Fac-Simile of the Record found of the Franklin 
Expedition, and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 
OF ERE OF, ZATS OF 
4 th an Introduction, by Sir Roprricxk Murcnison, F. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
T HOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION. By 
Lord Wzorrgstzy, 


Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, 8vo, 9s, 
CIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons Preached before the 
University of Oxford, By Rev. Apam S, Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College. 
_ Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
BRAWLINSON’S BAMP!ON LECTURES. 
Now ready, 8vo, 14s, 

HE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF TRE 
SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW; with Special Keference to the 
Doubts and Discoveries of Modern ‘Times. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1859. 
By Rev. Geo, Rawtinson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, and 


Translator of Her 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
COMPLETION OF LEAKE’S NUMISMATA HELLENICA, 
This day is published, 4to, price One Guinea, 
T To NU! M 418M Au A ICA: completing 
Now ready, 2 Vols. 4to, price Three Guineas, 
THE NUMISMATA HKL.LENICA: a€ atalogue o of Greek Coins, 
with Notes, a Map and Index, including the above SUPP 
Jonn Murray, 
Lately published, in Post 8vo, with Coloured Map and Plan, price 12s 
UK NAVAL PUSLTION AND POLICY. 
By a Navat Perse. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roprers. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
LAVERY AND FREEDOM IN THE BKITISH WEST 
INDIES. By Cuaruxzs Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Ropers, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 1s. 
NEGLECTED LINE oF STUDY sSItRONGLY RECOM- 
MENDED TO THE RICH. By the Author of “ Morning Clouds,” 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PsYCHOLOGY. 
SOCIAL STATICS (published by J. Caapmtan). 12s. 
ESSAYS: Sorenttric, Ponrticat, and 12s, 
London: Lonemax, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


FICHTE’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
ONTRIBUTIONS TO MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Hermann Ficute, ‘Translated and Edited by J. D. 
M.A., Author of “ Elements of Psychology,” &. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonewan, and 


E 
LIN his 


A 


Price 16s. 


DR. THOMSON’S NEW ZEALAND. 
Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 24s. 
HE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND, Past anp Present— 
SavaGe aNp Civitisep, By 8. Trouson, M, D., Surgeon-Major 58th 


R 
Fernie: these sheets are passing through the press we have had the pleasure of read- 
a new and admirable little work by this accomplished physician (Dr. Thomson), 
entitled, ‘Ihe Story of New Zealand.’ His narrative is clear, concise, and compre- 
Densive, and conveys a very complete and exact idea of the country, the climate, the 


natural history, the people, the mngeage, £0 . It is rare, in to get so in’ t 
and satisfactory an account of any land.”—Quarterly Review, October, 1859, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Now ready, 1 Vol. 8vo, 20s. 
HE CIVIL CORRE SPONDENCE AND MEMORANDA OF 
FIELD MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, WHILE CHIEF 
SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, from 1807 to ieee. 
Uniform with the above, 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY DKSPATCHES, CORRESPON- 
DENCE, &., OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON RELATING TO IND A. 
4 Vols. 208. each, 

*,* These Volumes render lete the Indian Section of the First Edition of the 
Wellington Despatches, from 179 1797 to 1908 1805 

Joun Munnar, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, 4 Vols. 8vo, 


BRITISH POOR; being a HISTORY OF THE 
in — with the Condition 


E 


*,* The Work may also be had in separate portions, 

“A history of the Poor-laws of Great Britain, which will be of essential service, and 
will assist greatly, no doubt, in prompting and future efforts for the ‘ecting 
its — applieasion’ which its author, as an active public servam, 

done so much to promote.” Eraminer 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
_ EVERY VOLUNTEER’S BOOK. 
Now ready, Third Edition, with Portrait, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
\HE ENGLISH BAITLES AND SIEGES OF THE 
PENINSULAR WAR. By Licut.-Gen. Sir Witttam B. 


- “A volute, filled with details of heroism and fortitude, 


at such atime as the present, and 


“ The 1 name of viagier recommends itself; the work will be y sought after as an 
‘authentic revord of deeds of daring heroism.” —Naval and ary "Gazette. 
“A well-timed and convenient present to candidates. for 
urchman, 
“A tere and timely appearance. 
omy Muskay, Albematle-strect, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF EDWARD BAINES’S LIFE, 
Recently published, Fcap. 8vo, with Portrait, price 2s, 6d. 
HE LIFE OF EDWAKD BAINES, ine late M. the 
Leeds, his Son, Eowarp Barnrs, M.P., The History 
of the Cotton 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
First, Sxconn, and of 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. By Rev. J. H. Gunnery, Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 
I. THE AGE OF DISCOVERY; THE FIRST PRINTERS; 
COLUMBUS; LUTHER; GALILEO, Price 5s, 
II. ST. LOUIS AND HENRY IV. Price 6s. 


III. GOD’S HEROES AND THE WORLD’S HEROES. Second 


Thousand. Price 5s, 
“This ‘Third Series of Historical Sketches’ contains a much greater nimber of 
age oy than the Author’s former volumes, and has an unity of purpose, as implied 
y the title. Men like Alexander, Frederick of Prussia, and Napoleon are brought to 
a Christian test ; Christian heroes, like Latimer, Xavier, —e several missionaries, and 
some of the advocates of the — Abolition, “ry as ‘God’s Heroes ;’ while there 


is an intermediate Gna Wellington. of so) Idiers engaged in a high cause—as Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Washington, and Wellington.”~Spectator, 
Lonoxams, 


NEW WORK ON GOUT, 
Now ready, 1 Vol., with Coloured and other Illustrations, 15s, cloth, 
N GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. By A. B. Gannon, 
M.D. .. Physician to University Collegé Hospital. 
London: Watrow and Masgazy, Upper Gower-street; 
and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
Just published, complete in 1 Vol. Small 8vo, 10s, 6d., cloth gilt, red edges, 
(jesus AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. Fifth Edition, 


with an Index. 
: Watton and Maperty, Upper Gower-street ; 
and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


ILFORD HAVEN. Report on the Eligibility « of Milford 


By Tuomas Paces, 


é Haven for Ocean Steam Ships, and for a Naval Arsenal. 
» Member of the ane of Civil Engineers, &c. &¢. Price a 
WAR) 6 in 8,W. 
IFLE VOLUNTEERS. A Manual for Rifle Voluntesrs their 
Duties, Privileges, and s; the General Volunteer A Geo. Il1., 


Model Rules 
By a Cugrx ov Lizvurenancry. Price 1s., or per post for Fourteen 


Bewaap Stantosd, 6, Charing-cross, 


e. 54; with Instructions for the Formation ‘of Volunteer Rifle Corps, 
and Regulations. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CO. 


STATIONERS’-HALL-COURT, LONDON; AND GLASGOW. 


I. 
AIKMAN’S (REV. J. LOGAN) CYCLOPADIA OF 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS: their Rise, and Present Position. 
With Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


II. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY: embracing a Series of Original Memoirs of the most 
Distinguished Persons, living and dead. ith Steel Portraits and 
numerous Engravings. Royal 8vo, 21s. half bound. [Immeaiately. 

Ill. 


BOOK OF BATTLE SONGS: a Collection of the 


War Songs of various Nations, with Remarks. By C. H. Fansnawe. 
Small 4to, 10s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt. 


Iv. 
BOOK OF HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY. By Mrs. 


Oaitvy. With beautiful Illustrations on Wood by M‘Ian. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


v. 
BREES’S (S. C.) RAILWAY PRACTICE: a Collection 
of Working Plans and Details of Construction in the Public Works of 


the most Eminent Engineers. With numerous Plates. Folio, £4 4s. 
half bound. 


BRODERIP’S 


vi. 
J.. FERS) ZOOLOGICAL 
RECREATIONS. 


ewand Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
vil. 


‘BRYANT’S (W. C.) POETICAL WORKS. New 


and beautifully Illustrated Edition. Royal 8vo, 15s. cloth. 
Vill. 


CROSSLAND’S (MRS.) MEMORABLE WOMEN : 
The Story of their Lives. Third and Cheaper Edition, with beautiful 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Ix. 
DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. Translated by 
a New Edition, with 8vo Cuts after Tony Johannot. 8vo, 


. x. 

GRIFFIN’S (JOHN J.) CHEMICAL RECREA- 
TIONS: a Popular Manual of Experimental Chemistry. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 

Division I, ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTS. 2s. 
» IL THE METALLOIDS, and other Combinations. 10s. 6d. 
» III. THE METALS. (In the press.) 


HENRY’S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON 
THE HOLY BIBLE. New Edition. 3 Vols. Super-Royal 8vo, 50s. 
cloth. { Immediately. 

XII. 

HOGARTH’S COMPLETE WORKS, comprising 144 

Engravings on Steel. 2 Vols. 4to, 42s. cloth gilt. 


JOHNSON’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, with Eighty Plates. Folio, 31s. 6d. 
half-morocco. 


LABOUR AND TRIUMPH: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF HUGH MILLER. By Tuomas N. Browne. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


xv. 
MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS: a 
"Second Cheaper cloth gilt edges 


PLAYMATE (The) : a Pleasant Companion for Spare 
= With 158 Engravings. New Edition. 16mo, 5s. cloth, gilt 


XVII. 


-RANKINE’S (PROFESSOR) MANUAL OF THE 


STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER PRIME MOVERS. Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


XVIII. 


REFORM AT THE RIGHT END: aTale. By the 
Author of “ Home Truths for Home Peace.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


xIx. 
‘SCOTT’S (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON 


THE HOLY BIBLE. New Edition. 3 Vols. Royal 4to, 63s. cloth. 
(Immediately. 


xx. 
‘SSHAKSPERE’'S DRAMATIC AND, POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited by Bazry CorywaLt. With numerous Illustrations 
by Kenny Meadows. New and beautifully-printed Edition. 3 Vols. 
Super-royal 8vo, 42s. cloth. 


RICHARD GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers’-hall-court ; and Glasgow. 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in Crown 8vo, 
THREE MONTHS’ REST at PAU, in the WINTER and 
SPRING of 1859. By Jomw 


“Mrs. Wittitterly forms and expresses an immense variety of opinions on an 
immense variety of subjects,”—Nicholas Nickleby. 


Shortly, in Crown 8vo, 
DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD, 
THE GEM OF THORNEY ISLAND; or, the Historical 


Associations of Westminster Abbey. With a Frontispiece. By the Rev J, Ripe- 
way, M.A., Vice-Principal of the North London Collegiate School. 


This day, Feap., 5s.; morocco or calf antique, 10s. 6d. 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY; a Collection of the Choicest 
Lyrics and Short Poems in the English Language, Edited by Greatpvs, 


Now ready, a handsome Lib Edition, in 2 Vols, 8vo, price £1 1s, ; 
antique calf or morocco, £2 2s. 
MR. YEOWELL’S EDITION of the WORKS of GEORGE 
HERBERT in PROSE and VERSE. With 8, T. CotertpGe’s Notes and Life. 
By Isaak Watton. Revised, with Additional Notes, 
“On these volumes Mr, Whittingham has exercised all his t hical skill, 
while Mr, Yeowell has collated the texts with the early copies, and so Pm 


what may now fairly be considered the Standard Euition of George Herbert's 
Works,”— Notes and Queries. 


This day, 8vo, half , 148. ; , 21s.; a New and Improved Edition of the 


PICTORIAL BOOK OF ANCIENT BALLAD POETRY. 


Traditional and Romantic. Chronologically arranged, with Translations and 
Imitations, Edited by J. 8. Moors. 


3 Vols, Small 8vo, cloth, 15s.; half-bound, 18s.; calf, 28s.; morocco, 30s. 
WASHBOURNE’S CABINET EDITIONS. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 


Also, uniform with the above, and at the same prices, 


ELLIS’S SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 


Just published, Feap. 2s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. 6d, 

THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S SIGNAL. 
“* The Church of England’ expects every man will do his duty.” 
By the Author of “ A Plain Word to the Wise in Heart.” 1s, 6d. 


“Asa practical, thoroughly interesting, and sound exposition of a Churchman’s 
faith, work, and worship, it cannot be too highly commended. It is well got up, 
and the flags which constituted the actual signal from the mast-head of the 
* Victory’ are arranged in nautical form as a frontispiece.”—Literary Churchman, 


MRS. GATTY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Feap., 3s, 6d. 


THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other Tales. With 
Illustrations, by C. S$, Lane, 


Immediately, price 3s. 6d., with Eight Illustrations, 
POETRY FOR PLAY-HOURS. By Gerpa Fay. 


This day, 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; coloured, 9s. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK OF GOOD AND 
GREAT MEN. With Fifty large Engravings. 
Half-a-Crown each; coloured, 3s. 6d. 


1, THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF SCRIPTURE PARA- 


BLES. Written in Simple Language, By the Rev. J. Ersxing Crarke. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. 


2. THE CHILDREN’S BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. With Sixteen Illustrations. 


3. NURSERY POETRY. . By Mrs. Moruerty. Illustrated 


by S. C. Lane. 
4. NURSERY TALES. By Mrs. Mornerty. _Iilustrated 
by S. C, Lane. [Jmmediately. 


By Mrs. Mornerty. With Sixteen Illustrations. 


6. THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. In 
Short Words, By Saran Crompton. 


5. THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. Written in Simple Language. 
(Shortly. 


Lately published, 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 
MAUD BINGLEY. By Freperica Granam. 

“ When we say that the best novels of Miss Austen and the best tales of Miss 
Edgeworth cannot show more tact, more profound appreciation of the human 
heart and worldly motives, more judicious analysis of sound temper and feeling, 
we consider we have given it just praise.”—Literary Gazette, 


Lately published, 2 Vols., Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO: a Tale. 
Author of “ Magdalen Stafford,” 
“ * Magdalen Stafford’ has tanght us to look 


By the 
ly for the author’s second 


work, and the ‘ Romance and its Hero’ has not ited us. Each of the 
characters is highly finished ; the ‘ Hero’ himself is to grow upon us most 
artistically.” —Monthly Packet, 


Lately published, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
MAGDALEN STAFFORD; or, a Gleam of Sunshine on a 
Rainy Day. 


—Daily News. 
Just published, Post 8vo, 9s. 
THE ROSE AND THE LOTUS; or, Home in England, and 
Home in India. By the or BenGat 
“The scenes and characters are sketched with unmistakable truth. Rell 
feeling and a simple tone of morality otnivabiy fit it for reception in the 
. As may be supposed, the Indian portio 
variety, and a dash of romantic adventure.” —Daily 


BELL AND DALDY, 196, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
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MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Just published, price 10s, 6d, 

PRE-ADAMITE MAN ; or, the Story of our Old Planet and 
its Inhabitants, told by Scripture and Science. Beautifully illustrated by M. 
Hervieu, Dalziel Brothers, iy, Woods, &c. 

One Volume, 6s. 6d. 
CESAR BIROTTEAU. A Translation from the French cof 


De Halzac. (In the pre 
*,* This is the first of a series of Translations of De Balzac’s Works ‘undertaken by 
Messrs. SaunpeErs, and Co. 


Second Edition, 2 Vols., 21s. 

LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 

By the Rev. R. I. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, price 4s. 6d. 

THE VICAR OF LYSSEL: a Clergyman’s Diary of 1729. 

Elegantly printed in antique type. 

NEW NOVEL. BY H. NOEL HUMPHREYS.—Price 7s., Post 8vo, 

GOETHE IN STRASBOURG: a Dramatic Novel. By 


H. Humpnreys. (Immediately. 
rice 5s. 
HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS; AS THEY 
WERE AND AS THEY ARE, By Grant Stewart. 
(Jn the press, 
- NEW NOVEL.—3 Vols., 31s. 6d, 
IERBN [In the press. 


MISS POWER’S NEW NOVEL.—In 2 Vols, now ready at all the Libraries, 
NELLY CAREW. By Manoverire A. Power. 


Morning Post —“ Far superior Pe the ordinary run of three-volume novels.” Sun.— 
“This novel will doubtless be successful in the novel reading world, from its brilliancy 
of description, its vigour of style, and able delineation of character.” Critic_—“ Written 
with considerable power.” Literary Gazette.—“ Well told, genial, and pleasant.” 


NEW NOVEL.—In 2 Vols., now ready at all the Libraries, 
MEMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITING. By the Author 


of “ Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in Caffraria.” 
NEW NOVEL.—Now ready at all the Libraries, price 10s. 6d. 
HELEN LESTER. By the Authors of “ Gareston Hall.” 


Observer.—“ A very interesting tale.” Morning Post.— A charming tale. A child 
might read it with amusement and without harm, and every person of mature years 
with both pleasure and advantage.” John Bull. —*“A life-like Sketch, which affords 
amusement, but will not be found destitute of a higher purpose.’ 

Now ready at all the Libraries, price 3s. 


ST. KATHARINE OF ALEXANDRIA: a Dramatic 
Legend. By Nort Rapcurrs, Author of “The Lees of Blendon Hall,” &c. 
John Bull.— te Verses of Power.” Morning Herald.—“ Much superior to the 
average of its class.” 


NEW NOVEL.—IN 3 VOLS., BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNE SHERWOOD.” 


THE DEAN;; or, The Popular Preacher. By Berxetry 
A1KkEN. Dedicated to the Rector of Eversley. 

Morning Chronicle.—“‘*The Dean’ will establish Mr. Aikin’s reputation, It far 
surpasses ‘ Anne ow in thought, manner, and style, and will render good 
service to a good cause. 

Now ante at all the Libraries, 1 Vol., 10s. 6d. Post 8vo, 


HARRIETTE BROWNE’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
Critic.—“ Really well worth reading. We could scarcely wish for a pleasanter 
companion.” 
NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHANCES AND CHANGES: a Story of Love and Friend- 
ship. By the Author of “ My First Grief.” 
Morning Herald.—* This book iis well worth reading.” Literary Gazette.—“ Reading 
for a summer’s day, and wisdom for a lifetime, will be judiciously mingled.” 


NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE CON FESSIONS OF A TOO GENEROUS YOUNG 


Morsing. Herald,—“ This is one of the best little stories ofits kind. It is a story of 
human weakness, and we can honestly recommend it to our young lady b 
Post,—“ Pleasingly written. ntefest well sustained to the pre This 
book will find as many admirers as readers.” 

Just published, price 5s. 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN ABBOTS. By R. B. Werzorron. 
itic.—“ As giving a description of the state of Christianity in England during the 
seventh century, this work is most interesting. It is written with considerable vigour 
and beauty.” St. James's Chronicle.—“ To many persons this work will the 
most stable, exhaustless, and satisfactory form of religious and moral teach 
the nineteenth century has supplied—the wise, successful, and most practical,” 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


A HANDY-BOOK FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. With 
Fourteen Coloured Plates and Diagrams. By Captain W. G. Hartixy, Author 
of “ A New System of Drill.” 

United Service Gazette.—“ By far the best work of the kind to which the rifle 
volunteer movement has given birth, This book will supersede all that have appeared 
on the same subject.” Naval und Military Gazette.—“This is multum in parvo, 
decidedly the best guide or manual for volunteers and riflemen we have yet seen,” 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENT.—The Third Edition, 


MRS. JAMESON’S LIVES OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
Post,—“An admirable ee. These excellent specimens of female biography are 
replete with interest and instruction. 
In 2 Vols., Post 8vo, the New Library Edition of 


MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
On fine tinted paper, with Illustrations from the Author’s ji, 
Blackwood.—* Two truly delightful volumes, the most charming of all the works ofa 
charming writer.” 
ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
Eleventh Edition. Dedicated by permission to the Duchess of Kent. 


THE LAN ge E OF FLOWERS. Beantifelly & bound in 
ving { By all those token flowers, which tell 
tt words can never speak so well,.”—Byrow. 


A TALE FOR THE YOUNG.—Just published, price 5s, 6d. 


IRENE; O8, oF CHARACTER. 
omer Chronicle. hae a gen align, and of sterling 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


C JI. STEWART, 
11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 


HAS.ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Sckhoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil ; Councils, 
Canon and Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &c.; Secular History and 
Antiquities. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FREE. 
Libraries purchased, exchanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, &c. 


13, Great Martporoven 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


OEMS. By the Author of “Jonn Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
With Steel Engravings from Designs by Birket Foster. 10s. 6d. bound. 


EVEN YEARS. By Jurra Kavanaeu, Author of “ Nathalie,” 


™ oane can be better of its kind than Miss Kavanagh’s ‘Seven Years.’ The 
Fy | never * flags in interest, so life-like are the characters that move in it, so natural 
s, and so ine the emotions they excite in persons who have taken fast 
hold on our ‘sympathy. 
“These volumes must add still greater celebrity to the reputation of Miss Kavanagh, 
who is already one of the most popular authors of the day.” —Messenger. 


gg tt OF SPORTING LIFE AND CHARACTER. By 
Lennox. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


UCY CROFTON. By the Author of “ MarGaRet ap 
“Apam Gragmg,” &. 1 Vol., 10s, 6d. bound, the 23rd, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “ die HaALirax 
Gentizemay,” &. 3 Vols. 
“In ‘A Life for a Life,’ the author is fortunate in a good 
duced a work of ect. The reader, having read Fhe 
story, will be apt (if he be < our uasion) to return and read again many pages 
and passages with greater pleasure on a first perusal.”—<Atheneum, 


IXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST’S LIFE IN MOROCCO, 
SPAIN, and the CANARY ISLANDS, By Mrs. Musgay. 2 Vols. 
with Coloured I}ustrations. 


Mé; AND MRS. ASHETON. By the Author of “ MarGaRET 


anp Hee 


Tes WAY OF TEE “WORLD. By Auison Rerp, 
“A good novel, It Zalls little short of being a first-rate one.”—Leader. 


INTERESTING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
In course of Publication, on the 1st of every alternate , po Work complete 
in 1 Vol., price 5s., elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, 


URST AND BLACKETI’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


Volumes already Published. 
1. SAM A SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN | 6, ADAM GRAEME. 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. | 7, SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND 
3, THE CILISCENT and THE CROSS MODERN INSTANCES. 


4 NATHALIE. avanagh. 8, WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
5 A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT THE POPES, With Four Portraits. 
WOMEN, [On the 23rd. 
Just published, Post 8vo, price 4. 6d. 


OEMS by Srtconpd SERIES. 
» By the same Author, Post 8vo, price 3s, 6d, 
POEMS by L. 
London: E. T. Warrrrexp, 178, Strand. 
Just published, Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. GEORGE ARMSTRONG ; 
with Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence. By Rosert HENDERSON. 
London: E, T, 178, Strand. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, price 1s., a New Edition of 
jo MILTON'S LAST THOUGHTS | ON THE TRINITY. 
Extracted from his “Treatise on Christian Doct 


Recently published, Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d., a New Edition of 

Ts ALPHA: A REVELATION, BUT NO MYSTERY. 

A Philosophic Inquiry into the Nature of Truth. By Epwarp N. Daxxys. 

London: E, T. Wutrrretp, 178, Strand. 
Published this day, 12mo, price 1s. 
CHURCH AT HOME; or, Kitual of Household | Divine 
Worship, formed on the General "Plan of the Lit of the Church of England, 
ith the Scriptural Theology of Milton, Locke, and Newton, By Jossrn 
8.C.L., Oxon, 


London: E. T. Warrrretp, 178, Strand. 
Fourth Edition, 18mo, price 2s. 64. 
AND VESPERS; with Bymas and Occasional 
By Sir Joun Bowzina, L 

E. T, Warrrrscp, 178, Strand. 

Published this day, Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 
HE REVELATION OF GOD AND MAN IN THE SON OF 
GOD AND THE SON OF MAN. Six Sermons, Preached in Renshaw-street 


Chapel, Liverpool. By Jonn Hamitton THom, 
London; E, T, Warrrrgxp, 178, Strand, 
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ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. M. THACKERAY. 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished 
Writers in every department of Literature. 


*,* No, I. will be published on the 1st of January, 1860, 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, Surrz, 
Eupsp, and 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


4 COMPLETE, ORIGINAL, AND COMPREHENSIVE 


CONSERVATIVE REFORM BILL 


WILL APPEAR IN THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 


Price One Shilling. 


LONDON : OTLEY, AND CO., STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
1 Vol. Demy 8vo, price 9s. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
Uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” “David Copperfield,” &c. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW SERIAL. 

Just published, No. I., price 1s., of 
ONE OF TH E M. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 

With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 


In 2 Vols, Demy 8vo, 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 


With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. [Wert week, 


In Post Svo, 


A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 
With a Frontispiece. 


[Neat week, 


In | Vol. Demy $vo, with Woodeuts, 138, 
KITCHI-GAMI: 
WANPERINGS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 
By J. G. KOHL, 


Author of “ Travels in Russia,” Sc, [This day, 


In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 
By HENRY MORLEY. 


Illustrated by Bennett. 
[On December 20th. 


In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 


THE REVIVAL IN ITS PHYSICAL, PSYCHICAL, 
“AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS, 


By W. M. WILKINSON. 
[Next week, 


In 2 Vols. Post Svo, 18s. 


ELFIE IN ‘SICILY. 


[Neat week, 
Second Edition, in 1 Vol, Demy 8vo, with a Map, price 15s. 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &. | This a.y. 


Now ready, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. 


A LIFE STRUGGLE. 


Miss PAKDOE, 


L. BOOTH, 307, 307, REGENT § STREET, W. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


FALSE AND TRUE. 


By the Hon. LENA EDEN, 
Author of “ Easton and its Inhabitants,” 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 
Now ready, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
MILLICENT NEVILLE: 
A Novel. 


By JULIA TILT. 
Author of “ The Old Palace,” “May Hamilton,” &. 


L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready, 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: 3 
An Autobiography. 

By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 

Author of “ Recollections of College Days,” &c. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W 


In the press, 
THE EARL’S CEDARS: 
A Romance. 
By the Author of ‘‘ FoRESTERS.” 
Two Vols. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 
On the 22nd inst. will be published, price 3d., stamped 4d. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1860. 


With numerous Illustrations by Joux Lercu and Joun TENNIEL. 
LONDON: OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


In a few days, in 1 Vol, “ Miscellanies,” 
r,” 


A CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE NEWCOMES. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of “Vanity Fair,” “Pendennis,” &. &c, 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


This day is published, price 12s, 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
By JOHN LEECH. 
From the Collection of Mr. Punch. 
*,* Volumes FE. and II. are always on sale, price 12s. each. 
London ; Beappuny and Evans, 11, Bouverie-streot, E.C. 


On Tuesday, the 2 27th inst, will be published, price 7s. 6d., Vol. I — 


ONCE A WEE XK. 


With numerous Illustrations by 


Lzscu, Tewwrer, Mrutars, H. K. Browy, C. Kxgnz, Wotr, Corsovip, 
W. May, G. H. Beywzrt, H. G. Hing, Woops, Scort, OTHERS, 


In announcing the publication of the First Volume of “Oncs 4 Wek,” the Pro* 
rietors have ample cause to congratulate themselves on the reception of the Work, 
for, if its Circulation up to this point is an adequate test, its commercial success is 
decidedly established. 

They are, nevertheians, too elearly conscious of its rising to rest satisfied 
with the result thus far obtained, and are taking measures for its further advance to 
the standard indicated in its Prospectus. Arrangements are in progre-s for the 
improvement equally of its Literary, Scientific, and Artistic features. kn ents 
have been made with Novelists of Celebrity; and an important Serial by a Popular 
Author is already in the Artist’s hands, and will appear before the end of January, and 
succeeded by other Attractive Fictions. 

As the Work proceeds its resources will come more fully into play until the capaci- 
ties of the enterprise are fairly tested, and the difficulties incident to its organization, 
under circumstances, are surmounted. Its Plan has been already ratified by 
popular acceptance; but this encouragement will only stimulate the energies of every 

one connected with it to make the most of the increasing opportunities for its further 
and complete development. 


*,* Part VI, Six Numbers, and therefore price 1s. 62., 
he published on the 30th instant. 


London: hemi and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 
HOTOGRAPHIC PLEASURES. By CuruBert with 


Seventy humorous Price 4s., richly bound in blue and 
“ With much cleverness Mr. Bede has seized the salient points of the new art.”-— 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


“We heartily recommend it to all.”--Gentleman’s Magazine. 
J, Campuy Horrsy, Piccadilly, 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S ‘‘ PRINCESS.” 
WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 


beaugifully printed, in Royal 8vo, cloth, price 16s.; morocco, 21s.; 
ustrated with Twenty-six Wood Engravings ‘by THomas, and 
Designs by D. Macuisz, R.A. 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L. 


POET LAUREATE, 


Also, by the same Author, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Evsvents Epition. In 1 Vol. 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS; A MEDLEY. 


Sgveyta Epition. “Price 5s. cloth, 


TENNYSON’S MAUD: AND OTHER POEMS, 


Epitioy. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING, 


Price 7s. cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Epitioy. Price 6s, cloth. 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


NOW OR NEVER: 


A NOVEL, 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, Enlarged, Feap., cloth antique, price 6s, 
DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES OF 
SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER, 


“Tt is not at all surprising that this book should have reached a third edition, 
Independently of its higher and more sterling merits, it brings together within a small 
, and at a very moderate price, materials und: mbtedly of ver y general interest, and 

hitherto not easi! ly attainable bias 6 We trust the book may find a place on the table 
of every mechanics’ institute and every village reading-room, Far more will it 
them, with its kindly and geniai feeling, its n and hearty spirit, its s 
with the homes of the North, and those ties which still bind us to the ober dp py J 
Scottish Cavaliers.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

“The third edition of this unpretending f to up little book is well 
worthy of its success. No title explains its design, which is to rescue from oblivion 
manners and anecdotes now passing rapidly away.’ 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


DASENT’S TALES FROM THE NORSE. 


CONTAINING THIRTEEN NEW TALES, AND AN APPENDIX, CONSISTING OF ANANZI 
STORIES, AS TOLD BY THE NEGROES IN THE WEST INDIES. 


“The book may be o ‘he ot at something will be to amuse the 
intellect and to charm the heart... . . ll is so true to nature, and the nature is so 
genial and beautiful, that, reading these =. the young will be enchanted and the old 


will become yo! Times. 
“It is one of the Sones « and healthiest books for boys we have seen for many a day, 


and we trust will help to revive a taste for thems wild nursery legends, once so popular, 
which have = rather frowned upon of late, but which, after 1, have the experience 
of a on their side as the healthiest food for the youthful fancy.” "Morning ‘erald, 
here is something in very truth inimitable about these stories.”—A 
“ This is in many respects a valuable book, and it will interest and amuse everybody.” 
Gazette, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


"NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN HAND.” _ 
Now ready, and at all the Libraries and Reading Clubs, in Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
HINCHBRIDGE HAUNTED: 

A Country Story. 


By GEORGE CUPPLES, Esq. 
Author of “The Green Hand,” “The Two Frigates,” &c. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by the Author. 


“¢Hinchbridge Haunted’ is a most amusing production. Mr, Cupples affects no 
pedantry of tone, aims at nothing more than telling a story, and he succeeds so well, 
that the book once commenced will assured:y be read eo — Morning Post. 
“This is by far the best bo ik Mr. Couples hes has } wettER, « - It contains many clever 
and is 


A story 80 fhocinating it to In tu lay the volume when once opened.” 


“Mr. Cupples is a perfect master of his art; his creation of the vil innkeeper 
and the waiting-man Solomon, stamp his book with ty. 
James’ 

« The quiter has abundant opportunities for exhibiting the vein of comic humour 

possess.” —Edinburgh 


which all acquainted with his former works well know him to 
Courant, 


EDINBURGH : WILLIAM P. NIMMO., 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO, 


LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
This day, Vo. I. (complete in Two), Svo, 148. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 
_ By THOMAS, EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


COMPLETION OF “THE GORDIAN KNOT.” 
This day is me peg Parts, with Illustrations, 3s,, and the whole 
in 8vo, with numerous illustrations, 13s. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “ Miss Violet and Her Offers,” “ Aspen Court.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE pry tt OF “WIDE, WIDE WORLD,” 


Immediately, Cheap Edition, in Small 8vo, with an Illustration, 2s, 6d., and 
Library Edition, in Crown 8vo, with Six Illustrations, 5s, 


SAY AND SEAL. 
By the Author of “Qurecny,” “ Wipe, Wipe 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


On January the Ist will be published, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
In the Years 1857, ’58, ’59. 
By LAURENCE OLIPAANT, Esq. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD ELGIN, 
Author of the “ Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c. 


Tn Two Volumes, 8vo, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo,lii , Woodcuts 
from Original Drawings and Phe and Maps, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


In Imperial Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s. 
BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


Containing the New Maps recently published in the Supplement (which be had 
ranical Vanvladgs: 64, cloth), bringing the Work up to the present state of Geo- 


By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., F.R.G.S. 


From 
mong blications has been a Hours, 
elaborate General Atlas of the Word The entire Work 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK; 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ERIC.” 
In the press, and shortly will be published, 


JULIAN HOME: 
; A Tale of College Life. 


By the Rev. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By THE AvTHoR, 
Price 6s, 6d., the Sixth Thousand is now ready of 


ERIC ; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE: 
A Tale of Roslyn School. 


read.”—Literary Gazette 
EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 


In Crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, 


By J. B JUKES, M.A., F.R.S. 


oPIreland, and Lecturer on Geology 
Museum of Irish Industry, 


- appeared of late one of the most valuable aids to the practical study of Geology that 


peared of late years. ”—Mining Journa . 
shows us that the At chor not only perfect perfectly with fia 
s us uthor on y 
t that } his soul is in the study of 


EDINSUBGH ; ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, LONDON; LONGMAN & 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT 
HON. GEORGE ROSE. Edited by the Rev. Lrvgson Vernon Haxcovnt. 
2 Vols, 8vo, with Portrait of Mr. “es 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. By Tuomas 
oy Dunpowatp, Vol. I. (complete in Two), 8vo, 14s. 


WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 
By Mrs. E, F. Exxer, Author of “ Pioncer Women of the West.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION; or, Things Coming on the 
Farth. By the Rev. Dr. Cummrne, Author of “Apocalyptic Sketches,” Seventh 
Thousand, Post Svo, 7s. 6d, 


NOTES ON NOSES. New Edition, neatly bound. 2s. 6d. 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH ; Irish Scenes and Stories. By H. 
a Author of “Stories of Waterloo.” 2 Vols. with Portrait of the Author. 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. “By the late Dr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Macinn. 


BYE LANES AND DOWNS OF ENGLAND, with Turf 
Sones By Sytvanvs, Small 8vo, with Portrait of Lord George 


THE STORY OF ITALY. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 


Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE PEARL ROUND THE WORLD, 
with an Account of the Services of the Naval Brigade in India. By the Rev. E. 
A. Chaplain R.N. Post with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MARCO GRIFFI, the ITALIAN PATRIOT. By Mrs. Ween, 
Author of “The Martyrs of Nia” ” Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 5s. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED “HOUSE. Edited by Lady 
Tusexsa Lewis. Third Edition, Post 10s, 6d. 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES OF CHARLES 
KEAN. By Joun W.Coxz. 2 Vols, 21s. 


LETTERS and DIARIES of the late REV. HENRY 
STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON, Chaplin at Lucknow. Edited by His Beoruzns, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN CENTRAL 
Rn NORTHERN MEXICO, and the FAR WEST of the — 
STAT: By with numerous Ilustrations, 18s 


THE MILITARY OPIN IONS $ ‘OF GENERAL SIR JOHN 
BURGOYNE, G.C.B. 8vo0, 14s. 


RITA: an Autobiography. New Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF ROME AND JERUSALEM, as 
REVEALED inthe APOCALYPSE, By Dominick M‘Ausianp, LL.D., Author 
of “ Sermons in Stones.” 8vo, 14s. 


THE STORY OF CAWN PORE. By Captain THomson, 


One of the onl; [ous Survivors of the Massacre. Second Edition, Post Svo, with 
Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By Mrs. Exuis, 
Author of “The Mothers of —" 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. New Edition, 6 Vols., Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 


VILLAGE BELLES: a Story of Festich Country Life. By 
the Author of “Mary Powell.” Crown 8v0, 5s, 


THE LAST of the CAVALIERS. An Historical Novel. 3 Vols. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By Guoncr Avovstvs 
Sata. New Edition. Crown 8vo, with ett 


THE BROAD ARROW; “Passages in the Life of Maida 
Gwynnham, 2 Vols., with agen 21s, 


A TOUR IN DALMATIA, “ALBAN IA, AND MONTE. 
NEGRO. By the Rev. W. F. snag me Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN’ TIME. By M. Guizor. 
Vols, I. and 8vo, 286, 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT ‘HT HON. CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Jouw Russzx1, M.P. Vols. I, and II., 
(complete in three), Post 8vo, with a 21s, 


THE THREE CLERKS. 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By Mrs, Exuiorr. Second Edition, 8vo, with three exquisite 
Portraits, 10s. 6d, 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


By A Antuony Second 


LONDON: 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By W. Epmonpstouns Ayrtovun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and 
we in the University of Edinburgh. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
P 


POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. Complete in 
1 Vol. Large 8vo, 21s. Another Edition, in 6 Vols. Small 8vo, 24s., cloth, gilt 
edges. Another Edition, in 7 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, with Memoir, 35s, 


POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. BOLE (DELTA). 
Memoir by Tuomas Argp, and Portrait. 2 Vols., 


THE COURSE OF TIME: a Poem. By Rosent Pottox, 
A.M. An Illustrated Edition, 8vo, with illuminated Bn and gilt edges, price 
21s. Another Edition (the 22nd), Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Professor 
Aytouy. A New and Revised Edition, 2 Vols, Fcap, 8vo, price 12s, 


With 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gavtrirr. 
numerous Illustrations by Doyle, Lexch, and Crowquill. Gilt 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by 
Aytovuy, D.C.L., and Maxtiy, Fcap. 8vo, 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 
my ye by Sir E. Butwer Lyrtroy, Bart. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


By Professor Witson. In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. By Professor Witson. With 
Notes and a Glossary. In 4 Vols, Post 8vo, price 24s, cloth, 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL and IMAGINATIVE. By Professor 
Wiuson. In 4 Vols. Post 8vo, price 24s. cloth. 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
B. Hamtzy, Third Edition, with Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ADAM BEDE. By Grorce Extor. Seventh Edition. 
2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s, 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By Grorce Exior. 
2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s, 


THE CAXTONS: a Family Picture. By Sir E. B. Lytton, 
a —~s Edition, complete in two handsomely printed Volumes. Fcap. Svo, 


KATIE STEWART: a True Story. By Mrs. OxipHant. 
Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title, price 6s. 


WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Uniform Edition, 
in 5 Vols, Crown 8vo, 24s. The following are sold separately :— 
DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 5s. 6d. 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR, 2 Vols. 9s, 
NOW AND THEN, 2s. 6d. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the French 
Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterluo. 20 Vols. Crown 8vo, £6. People’s 
Edition, 12 Vols, Crown 8vo, double columns, 48s., and Index Volume, 3s, 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
sy With Portraits and Historical Vignettes, Complete in 8 Vols., 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Period to 
the Year 1848. By the Rev. Jamzs Warsz, Author of the “Eighteen Christian 
Centuries.” Post 8vo, price 9s. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the 
Rev. Jamzs Wurtz. A New Edition, with Index. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
By A. Kzrra Jounston, F.R.S.E. A New and Enlarged Edition, Thirty-five 
Folio Plates, and Seven smaller Plates, —~ printed in colours, Imperial 


Folio, half-bound russia or morocco, £12 12s, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY of COMMON 
LIFE. A New Edition. Edited by G. H. Lzwzs. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, with 
numerous Engravings, price 11s, 6d. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. Edited b 
Eighteen Maps, beautifully printed in colours by W. and A, 
Descriptions. Royal 4to, half-bound morocco, 21s, 


J. R. Hinp. 
. ‘With 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 


Lients Snapows or Scortiss Lirg. Cloth, Trias or MARGARET 
Cloth, Forgstrers, Cloth, 3s. .—Tom Loc. Cloth, 

4s.—Tuz Crursz or THE Miner. Cloth, 4s.—Tue Lirs or Mansiz Wavcx. 
Cloth, 38s—Tus Susaurern. Cloth, 3s.—PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETORES. 
Cloth, 3s.—Nieuts at Str Frizzux Pumpkin, &c. Cloth, 3s.—Tus Youra 
Marnoop or Crait Txorntoy. Cloth, a Reman Story. 
Cloth, Dautox. Cloth, 4s,—ADAM Buarz, ayp Matuew Wa tp, 
Cloth, 4s.—Anwats oF THE ParisH, anp ArusHine Lecatexs. By 
Srr Anprew By Gaur. Cloth, 4s.—Tne Provost, anp 
Tags. By Jonw Gatt. Cloth, 4s.—THE By Jonny Gaur. Cloth, 4s.— 
Lire Tae Far West. By G. F. Ruxtow. Cloth, 4s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1. 
MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B.; with Selections 
fram his Correspondence and Journals, By his Brother-in-Law, Jonny Crank MarsuMay. 1 Vol. Svo, with Portrait and Two Maps. 
P| {Early in January. 


BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


LEE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. From the French of ALExIs BRIALMONT, Captain on the 
Staff of the Belgian Army. With Emendations and Additions. By the Rev. G. R. Gute, M.A., Chaplain-General to the F and Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. Vols, III. and IV., 8vo, completing the Work neppeasereepeennpepenaieteoussecoresenes On Friday next. 


The Third and Fourth Volumes take up the history of the Duke from the Battle of ; which can as yet be told in regard to the most important transactions of modern times 
Waterloo, and represent him as an ambassador, as a minister, and as a citizen. These | they must tell truly, while the Duke's character is brought more completely under the 
Volumes have been compiled from authentic sources, not before rendered accessible to | cognizance of his countryman than it has been, or is ever likely to be, in the present, 
any writer—namely, the private and public correspondence of his Grace, which was | or, perhaps, in any future generation. 
freely offered by the present Duke to Mr. Gleig’s examination. Everything, therefore, 


3. 
NEW EDITION OF SIR J. E. TENNENT’S WORK ON CEYLON. 


EYLON: an Account of the Island—Physical, Historical, and Topographical ; with Notices of its Natural 
History, Antiquities, and Productions. By Sir James Emrrson Tenvent, K.C.S.,LL.D., &. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised, containing a New 
Chapter on Buddhism and Demon Worship. With 7 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 101 Wood Engravings ........ weveenee ssseseeeeeeed Vols, S¥0, 50s, 


“PF ensiven deep, and conscientious, and extensive investigation, and | descriptive, this book is a model, and stands went among the many remarkable 
est aie qealty of mind, which takes equal interest in and equally suits itself to works’ which have been produced on the coun of our Eastern ‘y! 
the widely v branches of a large subject, scientific, hist antiquarian, and 


4, 
PALLESKE’S LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


GCHILLER'S LIFE AND WORKS. By Emi Paeske. Translated by Lady Dedicated by 
permission to Her Majesty QurEN Victoria. With Two Portraits ... ..2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


“ Tt is a valuable work ; valuable not only from its faithful record of the career of one found a careful and s hetic translator. She has evidently undertaken her task in 
of the chiefs of modern literature, but presents its careful analysis of his writings, | a congenial spirit ; and her suecessfal fulfilment of a very us undertaking is the 
and its picture of the state of feeling and perturbations of sentiment that were agitating —_well-merited reward of her labours. Though thoroughly German and characteristic ig 
the minds of the youth of Germany at that epoch, In Lady Wallace Mr. Palleske has | {ts matter and manner, the style is purely English,” Sun. 


5. 
THE ALPINE CLUB. 


PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS: a Series of Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by 
Joun Batt, M.R.LA., F.L.S., President of the Alpine Club. With Eight Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, Eight Maps, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. The Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised ; with some Corrections and a New Preface covebie q Crown 8yo, 21s. 


6. 
THE WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a Country Parish in the Seventeenth Century. By the Rev. J. M. 
Simpkinson, Rector of Brington, Northamptonshire. Post [Early in 1860. 


The founder of the American line of Washingtons emigrated to Virginia in the | habits of life, characters, and opinions, peculiar to the first half of the seventeenth 
middle of the seventeenth century, and became the ———— of the illustrious | century, drawn from sources at once authentic and fresh; and it is believed that such 
riot. The fortunes of the emigrant and of his family, before the emigration, form a picture, while interesting in itself, will derive additional interest from its connexion 
the subject of his tale, The Washingtons were a Northamptonshire family, and the | with the forefathers of the heroic statesman of America. By Earl - epee ged 
scene of the tale is laid in that eounty, in the village to which they retired for some | sion, copious extracts are given from the Althorp household books of the period, which 
during a season of adversity, and lived under the protection of the Spencers of | have been the author’s principal storehouse of information. 
Xithorp. The object of the book is to present an animated picture of social customs, | . 


7. 
yuALy IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the Right Hon. James Warresips, MP. Third 
Edition, revised ; with a New Preface, relating to the Events which have occurred in Italy since the Year 1848. 8V0..,..,.........| dearly in January. 


8. 
' PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 126 Illustrations, engraved on Steel and Wood from Original 
Designs by C. ; and a Preface by the Rev. Coartes Feap. 4to, 21s. 


* An edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ which would astonish the stern old Puritan | which either we think we must have seen the originals, or else which, when we have 
by its beauty and artistic interest. Mr. Bennett has chosen for illustration not scenes | once seen them, become inseparably identified with the personage in the allegory whose 
but characters. He gives the portrait, drawn in his bold, vigorous outline, of each of | name they bear. Bunyan’s story has certainly never met with such spestesty Plustee 


the various personages of the allegory. His method of imagining them is new; but, | tion from Art before; and Mr. Kingsley’s Pretace sets fi very lucidly wh other 
poy m9 Kingsley points out in his Preface, the one most in harmony with Bunyan’s | kind of illustration, of 9 loftier or sesee velinal sort, be ont of place ond eegre. 
conception. .... Some... . especially the chief subject of Bunyan’s sarcasm or | priate.” . 
abhorrence are drawn with very great force and character, They are portraits, of Guanpty, 


9, 
JACOB CATS AND ROBERT FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS. ' 
MORAL EMBLEMS; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs of all Ages and Nations, from Jacos Cats and 
Rosert FaRuir. The Illustrations—comprising a Frontispiece, Sixty large Circular Pictures, and Sixty Tail-pieces, engraved on Wood, and printed 
within Ornamental Frames—composed from Designs found in their Works by Jonn Letantox, F.8.A. The Text translated and edited with Addi- 
tions hy RicuaRD Preor, In 1 Vol. Imperial 8yo, price 31s. 6d., in Grolier covers designed by the Artist ; or 52s. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 
[On Priday next, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
(THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. Ar entirely New Edition for the People; including the Author’s 
Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other Copyright Additions, now complete, with a Portrait. Bound in with ~ edges. 
a uare Crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MOORE’S MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Lord Jous Russext, M.P. With Eight Portraits and Two Vignettes, engraved on Steel. To be completed in Ten Parts, price One Shilling 
each: forming One Volume, uniform with the People’s Edition of “ Moore’s Poetical Works.” 


*,* Part L, with Portrait, price One Shilling, on the 31st inst. 
1” 


T)R. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, MINES. New Edition, chiefly re-written and 
tly enlarged; with nearly 2000 Engravings on Wood. Edited by Ropert Huxt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records. Assisted by nutherous 
Homan, opingnt in Science and with the Arts and Manufactures. In course of publication monthly, in Fourteen Parts, price 6s. eneb, 
vO. 
*,* Part III., with Woodcuts, price 5s., on the 31st inst. 
Pazts I. and Il. comprise, anenget many others, entirely new articles on Acetic Boer, Bavarian Beer, Bismuth, Black Dye, Bleaching, Block Manufacture, Boracie Acid, 


Alcohol, A , Alloy, Alum, Aluminium, Amethyst, Ammonia, Ammo- 


[ | 
| 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-row. 
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THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS 


FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 
(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


MM. ALEXANDRE having obtained the Gold Medal, and the approbation of all the great Professors in Paris, 
including Harevy, Liszt, Auser, Beriioz, and a host of others, consider it but justice to 
themselves to acquaint the Public that certain Testimonials which have lately appeared as to the merits of an English 
Harmonium were obtained upon one of their Instruments, made in Paris, and slightly altered, and not upon an English 
Tostrument. They presume that these Professors were not aware of that fact, and in expressing their approbation of 
alterations made to render the Instrument softer jn tone, did not take into consideration that any ALEXANDRE Instrument 
can be altered in this way, on the CONSEQUENT LOSS OF POWER AND LIABILITY OF THE SPRINGS TO BREAK. 


In order, however, to secure the sweetness of tone, which thus pleased, WITHOUT THE ATTENDING DEFECTS, ALEXANDRE 


and Co, have made their New 
DRAWING-ROOM MODELS, | 


Which will be found to excel all Instruments in flutelike quality of tone, combined with a variety of new effects and stops 
never before attempted. ALEXANDRE and Co. have also greatly improved their 


VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS ADAPTED TO CHURCHES, CHAPELS, ETC. 
Which possess the POWER AND RICHNESS OF TONE necessary in Large Buildings, and the non-liability to derangement 
alone to be found in their Instruments, 


MM. ALEXANDRE invife the attention, of the Public to a comparison of the various Instruments at their chief 
Agents for England, 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 AND 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


The great superiority of ALEXANDRE’S Harmoniums over all others, is vouched for by the following Testimoniats, which 
have all been given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison. 
From Herr Eneaxt, Professor rf the Harmonium at the Royal Academy From Dr. Riwpavutt, Author of many celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 


usic. For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, one peeees of expression, the 
I have great pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, ALexawpre’s | ALEXANDRE Harmonium is decidedly the best under manufacture. I have 
moniums are ates to all others, whether made in England or on the | had constant opportunities of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, 
Continent. Some Makers, to obtain a soft tone, file down the ‘reeds, whereas , French, German, and English, and have no hesitation in pronouncing them 


ALEXANDRE’sS Drawing Room Models are far preferable, producing a softer 
tone without the unavoidable drawback to too thina reed. Then, for effective | 
Public Playing, none bear a comparison with ALEXANDRB’s; his Instru- | 
ments alone answer both purposes—to say nothing of his improvements in | 
the Expression &@ la main, which softens the Bass, his sustaining pedals 
which hold on a note or chord, without touching the key, and his percussion 
action, without which no performer, understanding the Instrument, would 
attempt an effective piece upon the Harmonium. For Sacred Music, the 
Percussion is not necessary,—for that purpose I would especially recommend | 
Avexanpre’s Church Harmonium, with double row of keys and pedals if | 


uired, 
that the an advantage in | 
enabling t! ‘ormer to play easily, and to give expression without even 
the trotble of working the bellows himself. 


From Lispsay Storer, Esq. 
Drax December 7th, 1859. 
I have great pleasure in sending you my opinion of ALEXANDRE’S 
Harmoniums. I have long been accustomed to consider these instruments 
pre-eminently excellent: and a careful comparison that I have recently , 
made between them and Harmoniums by other makers, which have been | 
submitted to me, has not altered my estimate of their merits. } 
The beauty of the different stops, which permit such an infinite variety of 
ingenious combination in the yo Instruments, and the purity of tone of 
all, render the Harmoniums of Messrs. ALEXaNDRE, in my judgment, pecu- 
liarly worthy of public patronage. 
I remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


Tuomas CuHarrPeE.t, Esq. LINDSAY SLOPER. 


From G, A. Macvarrgn, Esq. 


About two years ago I wrote Mr. Evans my opinion of his improve- 
ments upon one of ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums. ‘a was not then awaré 
that the Instrument was ALEXANDRB’s, or of the existence of the Drawing | 
Room Model Harmonium, which I find s all the advantages of Mr. 
Evans’ Improvements, produced by different means, with the superiority of | 
being less destructible than the Instrument as altered by him. ‘Ihe | 
Harmonium manufactured by Mr. Evays which I have heard, is certainly 
inferior both in sweetness power of tone to that of M. ALExANDRE’s at 
the same price. 


all inferior, especially in quality of tone, to those made by M. ALEXANDRE. 
The English, unless made with ALEXANDRE’S reeds, are decidedly the worst 
of all. M, ALEXANDRE’s instruments are the results.of the various experi- 
ments made by MM. Grente, Cosyy, Erarp, &c., which have been per- 
fected by the ingenious French mechanic. For the service of the Church, 
where power is required, I recommend the Patent Model; and for the 
Chamber, where sweetness and roundness of tone is the desideratum, the 
Dray ing Room Model. No other instruments, in my opinion, will bear 
comparison with these chefs-d’ euvres. 
EDWARD F, RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


From James Torx, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 

Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively 
manufactured by Evans, DeBaIn, and ALEXANDRE, I feel no hesitation in 
giving the pr to those of the last named maker. There is in 
ALExXANDRE’s Instrument a roundness and sweetness of tone, most satisfac- 
tory to my ear; and I must notice one marked improvement—viz., a decided 
mitigation of that reedy quality of tone, which was formerly (in my opinion) 
so disagreeable a peculiarity in this class of Instrument. 

JAMES TURLE. 


December 10th, 1859. 
From W. Vixcent Esq. 
20, Berners-street, Dec. 10th, 1859. 

I have much pleasure in stating how delighted I have been with the 
ALExaypDrE Harmoniums, more particularly those classed as the Drawing 
Room Model. The touch is as light as that of a first-rate Piano, and the 
many beautiful effects, produced by the different stops, must render the 
study of the Instrument highly interesting. In my opinion the ALEXANDRE 
Harmoniums, of every description, far surpass those of any maker. 

Believe me, yours truly, 
W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


Having examined, side by side, the various Harmoniums, English and 
French, we are convinced that those made by ALEXaNDRE of Paris are 
superior to all, especially in the most material points,—quality of tone and 
equality of power. 

E. F. Rrmpavtr. 
Ricwagps. 
James TURLE. 

W. Vincent WALLACE. 


J. F. Burrowes. 
L. 

W. Kune. 

G. A. 
Frayx Mort. 


Full descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


Londoa: Printed Taomas Cmoare Savite and Jamus Attow Ep . at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex ; and Published by 
Jonas, of 9, Memingford Cottages om, at the 


Istington, at the Oftiee, 39, 


ptoa-strect, Strand, in the same ity. — December 17, 1859. 
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